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combined soon after his death with accounts of the Alexandrine, 

African, and Spanish wars to form the so-called Corpus Caesari- 
anum. The history of the text presents some notable features from a 
philological, paleographical, and cultural point of view. 

At no time, apparently, did the commentaries attain great popu- 
larity; at the close of antiquity in the fifth and sixth centuries we find 
indications of their existence only in the Christian historian Orosius 
and the grammarian Priscian. The surviving manuscripts derive from 
two copies of a codex which probably belonged to the fourth or fifth 
century. The tradition differs, therefore, from the normal process of 
transmission of the Latin classics by which a text came down to the 
Middle Ages in a single ancient manuscript, which then disappeared 
after a copy had been made of it. A terminus ante quem for the ancient 
Caesar archetype is fixed by a subscription found in one family of 
manuscripts, attached to the second book of the Gallic War: ‘Flavius 
Licerius Firminus Lupicinus legi.” This Lupicinus was identified, with 
great probability, by Sirmond! as a nephew of Ennodius, bishop of 
Pavia (d. 521). The same family of manuscripts contains a second sub- 
scription at the end of each book of the Gallic War: “Julius Celsus 
Constantinus ve legi.’”’ To this is added, at the end of Book viii, the 
word tantum, which seems to indicate that Celsus possessed a complete 
text of the Corpus Caesarianum but “edited” only the Bellum Gal- 


Lo commentaries of Caesar on the Gallic and Civil wars were 


1 Notae ad Ennodium (Paris, 1611), p. 78. 
(CiassicaL Pattotogy, XXXV, Aprit, 1940] 113 
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licum. This recension took place probably one or two centuries before 
the revision of Book ii by Lupicinus.? Sirmond’s identification of Lupi- 
cinus is supported by the fact that a second nephew of Ennodius 
figures in the Caesar tradition, viz., Parthenius, with whom the Chris- 
tian poet Arator tells us he read our author.’ Arator not only gives us 
another approximate date but also fixes the locality :* the reading took 
place at Ravenna, an important cultural center at that time. 

The first use of Caesar in the medieval period was by the author or 
compiler of the Historia Britonum, of uncertain date (saec. VIII/IX?), 
who derived some of his material from the Gallic War. Caesar’s next 
appearance is in France, whither the ancient Celsus codex, or a copy of 
it, was brought, probably in the ninth century. Its new home was 
some monastery in the valley of the Loire, presumably Fleury, where 
our oldest Caesar manuscript was written. It was from this library, 
probably, that Lupus of Ferriéres (ca. 843) obtained his knowledge of 
the Gallic War.» Now began the dispersion of Caesar manuscripts, but 
for some two centuries they were, for the most part, limited to French 
centers, within a rather restricted area. Their number was never large. 
No copies are listed in medieval library catalogues before the eleventh 
century. 

The manuscript problem still, after nearly a century of study, 
awaits an entirely satisfactory solution. Nipperdey in his edition® rec- 
ognized the fact that the manuscripts fall into two families, the one of 
which (a) was composed of codices which he characterized as “integros 
vel optimos,” the other (8) he damned with the label ‘“‘interpolati.” 
Nipperdey’s view remained unchallenged for nearly forty years. In 
1885 two scholars, Schneider and Meusel,’ proved by a study of 
Caesar’s language that B represented an independent tradition and 
that its readings, therefore, must be judged on their merits. Kiibler* 
professedly adopted the view of Schneider and Meusel in constructing 

2 Biicheler (Anhang 3 to Friedlinder’s Juvenal, I (Leipzig, 1895], 118) assigns Celsus 
to the fourth century. 

3 Epistula ad Parthenium, vss. 39 and 40 (Migne, PL, LXVIII, 250): 

“‘Caesaris historias ibi primum, te duce, legi, 
Quas ut ephemerides condidit ipse sibi.”’ 
4 Ibid., vs. 35. 5 Ep. 37. 6 Leipzig, 1847, Praef., p. 37. 


7 Jahresbericht des philologischen Vereins zu Berlin, XI (1885), 151-73 and 173 -204: 
cf. also Meusel, ibid., XII (1886), 262-93. 


8 Teubner, 1893. 
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his text, except in cases of word-order, where he followed the readings 
of a, but in actual practice he showed everywhere a marked preference 
for a. In the following year Meusel gave practical application to his 
theory in his edition of the Gallic War.’ Succeeding editors differ from 
their predecessors only in the extent to which they adopt the readings 
of a. In the text of Klotz!® the preference for 6 reached its climax. 
After Klotz came a shift to a and a tendency to explain the good read- 
ings of 8B as emanating from an unknown codex, entirely independent 
of the main tradition. Such a swing of the pendulum is common 
enough in the history of classical philology, but even so, after the 
remarkable studies of Schneider, Meusel, and others, it is lamentable 
to find the 6 family described as “ein paar junge und schlechte HSS.” 

There has been considerable discussion as to the date when the 
division into two families took place. Since Orosius agrees with 6 in 
some readings against a and Priscian agrees with a against 6, it was 
argued that these writers possessed copies of 8 and a, respectively. 
But in Orosius’ Caesar were readings also which agree with a against 
6 and in some cases the right reading where both a and 6 are wrong. 
The real explanation is that the text of Caesar was already corrupt in 
the manuscript of Orosius and that its readings were preserved later 
now in a, now in 6.” If Biicheler is correct in assigning Celsus to the 
fourth century, the dichotomy of our tradition had already taken place 
before the time of Orosius. 

A sidelight is thrown on the transmission of the a family by a rare 
paleographical phenomenon. The oldest Caesar codex contains many 


ee. ; ; 
examples of the abbreviation » for nostri, and occasional examples of 


a Oo m 
ny ny n for nostra, nostro, nostrum. Sporadic. cases occur in other 


manuscripts of the a family. Traube pointed out!* that these symbols 
had a limited vogue—that they are not found much before or much 
later than the sixth century. 

® Weidmann, 1894; school edition with numerous changes, 1895. 

10 Teubner, 1921. 


1 R. Much, in a review of Feist’s Germanen und Kelten in der antiken Uberlieferung 
(1927) in Zeitschrift fiir deutsches Altertum, LXV (1928), 38. 

2 This state of affairs apparently existed in the manuscripts of Caesar as early as 
Livy (cf. Boas, “Zur indirekten Caesariiberlieferung,” Rheinisches Museum, LXXX 
[1931], 357-67). 


18 Nomina sacra (Munich, 1907), pp. 213, 214. 
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There has long been, in general, substantial agreement as to the 
interrelationship of the manuscripts.'‘ The a family divides into two 
classes, the first of which (x) is composed of Amsterdam 81, saec. 
IX/X (A), and Paris 5056, saec. XII (Q); the second class (@) com- 
prises Paris 5763, saec. IX (B), Vatican City Vat. 3864, saec. IX/X 
(M), Florence, Ashburnham 33, saec. X (S), London B.M. Add. 
10084, saec. XI (L=Lovaniensis), and Naples IV.C.11, saec. XII (N). 
The manuscripts of this class fall into two groups, BM and §,LN, 
respectively. The 6 family, like a, divides into two classes: (p) Vatican 
City Vat. 3324, saec. XI (U) and Florence Riccardianus 541, saec. 
XI/XII (R); (7) Paris 5764, saec. X (T) and Vienna 95, saec. XII (V)." 

For the Bellum civile and the non-Caesarean commentaries the pic- 
ture changes. The a family, as such, disappears, since it is identical 
with the Celsus-Lupicinus recension, which covered only the Gallic 
War. Of the manuscripts listed above under a, only 8,LN contain the 
entire corpus. These receive a new designation (¢); they stand in the 
same relation, however, to the other manuscripts as did a for the 
Bellum Gallicum. A new codex has been added by the more recent 
editors, Florence Laurentianus 68.8, saec. XI (W), a gemellus of p 
(see stemma). 

Klotz was the first scholar to break away from the conventional 
theory of the descent of the manuscripts. On the basis of the error of 
enim for autem in all the manuscripts at B.G. v. 7. 8 and in all the 
manuscripts except MLV at B.G. iv. 5. 2 he assumed that the arche- 
type of all the manuscripts was an Insular codex.'® Later, in the 
Preface of his edition,!” he cited additional evidence; e.g., at B.G. 
vii. 59. 2 autem is omitted in 8; at B.G. vii. 77. 8 a reads in where 6B has 
nothing; Klotz suggests, by way of emendation, awlem rather than 


14 There is much confusion in regard to the signatures of the Caesar manuscripts. 
I have followed Klotz. 


18 Of these manuscripts, A may have come from Fleury, since it once belonged to 
Bongarsius and Daniel; B has the Fleury bookmark (fol. 49); M once belonged to the 
library of Corbie, but Hauler (Wiener Studien, XVII [1893], 127) suggested that it 
originated at Fleury, since it also contains excerpts from Sallust, and Fleury seems to 
have been the center of the Sallust tradition; he suggested too that the archetype of the 
a family of Caesar lay in Fleury; S, according to Delisle (Notices et extraits, XXXII, 7 
[1886], 26), once belonged to the cathedral of Beauvais; Q came from Moissac and U 
probably from a monastery near Bourges; according to Holder (Bellum civile, Praef., 
p. vii) V came from Tréves. 


16 Rheinisches Museum, LXIV (1909), 226. 17P, xii. 
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enim, proposed by Frigellius; in point of fact the Insular symbol of 
either autem or enim would explain the reading of a or the omission by 
8; Klotz adopts Bentley’s emendation at B.G. vii. 29. 5 sarturum for 
sanaturum of the codices and suggests a confusion of Insular n and r. 
Klotz’s theory is obviously impossible if the two families separated in 
the fifth century or earlier. But Klotz advanced plausible arguments 
to show that the archetype of the a family did not descend from the 
ancient Celsus-Lupicinus recension but that it was a B codex into 
which readings from the recension had been introduced (see stemma). 


KLOTZ 


COOEX CELSI 





v 


He suggested that this old codex came to light at Fleury or a neighbor- 
ing monastery and that its owner, instead of copying a manuscript 
which was written in an unfamiliar script, preferred to enter its read- 
ings in a codex of his own, which was written in a legible contemporary 
hand. Such a procedure would be perfectly normal. Parallels may be 
found in the codices expleti of the Ad Herennium, Sallust’s Jugurtha, 
and other texts. There is no doubt that a copy of the Celsus-Lupicinus 
recension did come to France, presumably to Fleury. The center from 
which it came may well have been Ravenna, where we know that 
Arator read Caesar with Parthenius, the brother of Lupicinus. Arator 
refers to the commentaries as Ephemerides, a title which is preserved 
in the colophon in BMT. An exact parallel to a Ravenna-Fleury shift 
is furnished by the texts of Mela and the Epitome of Probus, contained 
in a ninth-century Vatican manuscript (4929). These texts were ‘‘ed- 
ited” at Ravenna in the sixth century by Rusticius Helpidius Domnu- 
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lus. They owe their preservation to the fact that this ancient codex, or 
a copy, was brought to some center in the valley of the Loire, almost 
certainly Fleury, where a transcript was made, which became the sole 
bearer of the tradition. 

Klotz’s theory did not meet with much approval,'* though a great 
deal could be said for it; e.g., it furnishes the easiest explanation for the 
interpolation at B.G. i. 13. 3, where a marginal periocha has crept into 
the text of a and of one branch of the 8 family (p).!° This periocha 
must have stood in the margin of their common archetype; according 
to the conventional stemma we should have to assume that it was 
inserted in the text of a after egit and that it was retained in the margin 
of B; of the two descendants of 8 the seribe of one (7) omitted it or 
retained it in the margin—in any case, it did not survive in the copies 
of 7. The scribe of the second copy of B (p) inserted the periocha in the 
text at the same point as did the scribe of a, after egit, which is not the 
logical position—it belongs before the preceding sentence, two lines 
away (the alternative would be to assume that the interpolation was 
already in the text of X, was left there by the scribes of a and 6, but 
was removed by the scribe of s—a very unlikely assumption). The 
explanation according to Klotz’s stemma is simple: the periocha stood 
in the margin of the archetype of all the manuscripts and was copied 
into the text of the exemplar from which x, ¢, and p descended; it 
disappeared from the 7 branch, whether it was omitted by the scribe 
of w or was transcribed in the margin of 7 and then omitted when 
copies were made of 7. 

Kalinka is the only scholar to discuss Klotz’s theory in any detail. 
He thinks” that, since such a small number of readings was taken over 
by the owner of the 6 manuscript from the ancient Celsus-Lupicinus 
codex, it is unlikely that he would have transferred to his copy the 
subscriptions, which stood at the end of each book in the ancient 
codex. On the contrary, such historical notices are just the items that 
would attract the interest of a copyist. Parallels are easy to find. For 
example, two Horace manuscripts (Turin i. vi. 2 and Phillipps 16392) 

18 Meusel was a notable exception (see Jahresbericht des philologischen Vereins zu 
Berlin, XX XVIII [1912], 18-21). 


19T.e., the words ‘‘Legati ab heluetiis ad caesarem missi pacem petitum cum de- 
nuntiatione terroris’’ have been inserted after ‘Is ita cum caesare egit.”’ 


20 Bursian, Jahresbericht, CCX XIV (1929), 35. 
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contain the Mavortian subscription, though they do not belong to the 
family of the Mavortiani; in the first-named codex the subscription 
was entered by a second hand, by the scribe who wrote the titles; in 
the other the folio containing the subscription is a later insertion.” A 
more striking example is furnished by the two Persius manuscripts 
(Vatican City, St. Peter’s H. 36 and Montpellier 212) which have been 
generally supposed to represent a “Sabinian recension” of the text of 
that author, on account of a subscription found in them, once in the 
Basilicanus, twice in the Montepessulanus. But, according to Lind- 
say,” it has, in each instance, been added by the corrector, once in the 
margin. So, all that we have of the recension of Sabinus consists of the 
readings inserted in the manuscripts by the correctors. The Aproni- 
anus subscription in the famous Medicean Vergil may be another 
example; scholars disagree as to whether it is to be regarded as an 
autograph of Apronianus or whether it was transcribed into the 
Mediceus from another codex. There is nothing inherently improb- 
able, therefore, in the assumption that the Celsus subscriptions were 
transferred from the ancient codex to a 8 manuscript, along with many 
variant readings. I do not understand Kalinka’s reference to the small 
number of readings transferred?* unless he is thinking of the small 
number of examples cited by Klotz to support his theory. Actually 
there are some fifteen hundred cases where the two families are at 
variance. 

The presence of the Celsus subscription in one branch of the B 
family (9 = UR) at the end of Book vii and in U at the end of Book 
viii (but by the corrector) may be explained as the result of a similar 
transfer, along with some textual readings, from a codex of the a 
family—these manuscripts agree with a in the last two books more 
often than in the others. Kalinka’s explanation, that the copyist of p 
shifted to an archetype of the a family for the last two books, may be 
correct. The reverse process occurs in 8, a codex of the a family, where 
certain chapters of Books vii and viii seem to have been copied from a 
manuscript of the B family, probably because the archetype of S was 
defective at that point. But Kalinka’s further assumption transgresses 

21 Cf. Keller and Holder, I?, Praef., pp. xxxix and Ixvii. 

2 Classical Review, X XIX (1915), 112-13. 


23**Wenn aus dieser nur einzelne Lesarten heriibergenommen worden wiren’’ (op. 
cit., p. 35). 
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the bounds of probability: he argues that, since relegi occurs in the 
subscriptions of UR, instead of the legi of the other manuscripts, there 
must have been another exemplar of the Celsus recension in circula- 
tion, from which p copied the two books. Now the Celsus recension 
originated in Italy; a copy came to France, presumably in the ninth 
century. We are asked to believe that a second ancient exemplar, or a 
copy, turned up in France at approximately the same time and in the 
same locality, where it fathered Books vii and viii in p and then 
disappeared. 

Constans did not discuss Klotz’s theory in the Preface of his edition 
of the Gallic War;** he (erroneously) supposed that Klotz had aban- 
doned it. He held to the traditional view but, without giving any 
evidence, he assumed that 6 drew some of its good readings from a 
codex entirely independent of the tradition, in fact, from a manu- 
script (Y’’) which was a gemellus of Y’, which in turn was the original 
of X, the archetype of the surviving manuscripts. There is no serious 
objection to this theory if the archetype of the 8 family is regarded as 
an ancient codex. But, if that isso, why not assume that 6 got its good 
readings from variants in X, its archetype, for we know that it had 
variants? If, however, the supposition is that 8 represents a manu- 
script written in minuscules, the objections mentioned above to 
Kalinka’s theory are multiplied here many times. 

Fabre in his edition of the Bellum civile®* makes use of a similar 
hypothetical codex (y), independent of all the other manuscripts, to 
account for superior readings in the group Wo, which cannot be ex- 
plained as emendations.”” This theory is not open to the objections 
raised against the thesis of Kalinka. As the letter confusions show 
(see below p. 122), the immediate archetype of the manuscripts of the 
Civil War was a minuscule codex and was copied from a minuscule 
exemplar. Fabre’s y might therefore be another minuscule manu- 

24 Budé series, 1926. 


2% Klotz in a review of Constans (Philologische Wochenschrift, XLVII [1927], 936) 
reaffirms his view, referring his readers to the Preface of his edition, p. vi. However, he 
does not here state explicitly that a is the result of grafting the Celsus recension on a 
codex of the 8 family, but this theory is implicit in his other theory that the surviving 
manuscripts are descended from an Insular codex. But here again Klotz has modified 
his original statement (Praef., p. xii: ‘‘Paucis tantum locis errores recentioribus lit- 
terarum formis explicantur. tamen hic illic vestigia scripturae insularis sublucent’’) so 
that Constans’ inference is not without justification. 


2 Budé series, 1936. 27 Tbid., p. lii. 
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script, perhaps a gemellus of 8, not far removed from it in time or 
place. 

Klotz’s theory in regard to the origin of a would undoubtedly have 
received more consideration if he had made out a more convincing 
case for the Insular character of the archetype of the surviving manu- 
scripts. But he was working in the dark; he did not himself examine 
the manuscripts; he merely used material collected by his predeces- 
sors. Unfortunately, with the exception of Holder, none of the editors 
furnished evidence that even remotely suggested the abundance of 
Insular symptoms to be found in both families of manuscripts. 

An examination of only two codices, representing the two families, 
furnishes convincing proof that Insular scribes played a role in the 
tradition. 

Paris 5763 (B), which from a paleographical standpoint is closest to 
the archetype, contains abbreviations which, in number and range, 
vary greatly with the various scribes. Of these the most interesting is 


the n-series of symbols mentioned above (p. 115). I noted some thirty 


examples of ba four of of one of oa and three of ». There are about a 
dozen cases where both letters are written on the line (ni, no, etc.). 
The other abbreviations are not notable; Insular h (haec) occurs twice 
(fols. 42%, 52”) and Insular gm (quoniam) a few times (qnm is the 
regular form) ; 7; (quae) is found twice (fols. 63, 104); Insular rt (runt) 
is rare (7 is regular). Important for the dating is the tur symbol (?’). 
Though the abbreviations may not be significant, the orthography 
leaves little room for doubt as to the Insular background of the codex 
(for the list of Insular spellings see below). Insular also is the frequent 
use of the apex over monosyllables, and the two examples of initial 
letters ornamented by surrounding red dots (fols. 96%, 112). 

Paris 5764 (T), a representative of the 6 family, contains, in addition 
to abbreviations in current use, symbols which must have been trans- 
mitted from a much older manuscript; e.g., hme (B.G. viii. 50. 1) for 
homine; the only examples cited by Lindsay** are Insular; nme (B.G. 
vii. 77. 3) for nomine is Insular as well as Spanish—the regular Insular 
abbreviation nde is common in our codex, but this does not necessarily 
have significance in a manuscript of this date; nmro (B.G. vii. 83. 4 


28 Notae Latinae, p. 104. 
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and viii. 25. 1) for numero is cited by Lindsay only once; i (B. Afr. 
43. 1), an Insular symbol for post;®° quon (B.G. i. 35. 4) for quoniam; 
Lindsay cites*! this form from one Anglo-Saxon manuscript and from 
Paris 2110, which contains numerous Insular symbols; ub (B.C. ii. 32. 
4) for uobis; Lindsay states* that this form appears on the Continent 
probably only under Insular influence (except Verona). It is a fair 
inference that at B.G. i. 43. 7 only an Insular scribe would have ex- 
panded the ancient Roman suspension s.c. for senatus consultum to 
sicut (sc); Lindsay cites** nine Insular manuscripts containing this 
symbol for sicut and one non-Insular codex, which, however, contains 
other Insular symbols. Manuscript T, like B, has apices over mono- 
syllables and a few examples of Insular orthography. The first word of 
the Gallic War, Gallia, is written in large letters surrounded with dots 
after the Insular fashion. 

Additional evidence from both families of manuscripts is seen in the 
confusion of letters and symbols and in the characteristic Insular 
orthography. The number of Insular letter-confusions is small. The 
Bellum Gallicum furnishes the following examples: p for r, vii. 23. 3: 
apte (L) parte (N) (i.e., from arte with p sscr.) for arte; r for p, iv. 16. 6: 
P.R. (a) for rei publicae (r.p.); vii. 83. 6: coris (B) for copiis; n for r, 
iii. 28. 1: natione (B) for ratione; iv. 6. 1: negnauiort (AM) for ne 
grauiori; iv. 6. 4: condrusonum (a) for condrusorum; v. 43. 6: qm 
(=quoniam) (T) for quorum (quor; T actually has quon for quoniam at 
i. 35. 4), not reported by the editors; vii. 3. 3: aruennorum (A) for 
aruernorum; vii. 19. 5: carionem (M) for cariorem (not reported by the 
editors) ; vii. 62. 6: generentur (B) for gererentur; vii. 69. 7: excubitoni- 
bus (B) for excubitoribus; r for n, iv. 6. 4: eburorum (6) for eburonum; 
vi. 21. 5: renorum (T) rhenorum (AML) for renonum; vii. 29. 5: 
sanaturum (codd.) for sarturum (Bentley); g for s, i. 53. 7: tergoribus 
(a) for ter sortibus. The confusion of n and u suggests a common 
minuscule archetype, but the two examples may be instances of word 
confusion: vii. 19. 1: leuiter (codd.) for leniter; vii. 83. 2: lewiter (ap) 
for leniter. 


29 Tbid., p. 157, from the famous old Irish Bobbio codex Vienna 16 (now Naples 2). 


0 
30 This symbol occurs in the word postea, written .p.a; the same form must have stood 
in the exemplar of S at this point, since this codex has p.a. 


31 Op. cit., p. 268. 82 Tbid., p. 135. 33 Tbid., p. 286. 
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In the Civil War and the remaining Wars the following errors occur: 
p for r, B.C. iii. 97. 3: spe (codd.) for re; Af. xlvii. 5: coriis (Wp) 
copiis (STV) for storiis; r for p, Al. Ixxiii. 3: incerto (a) for incepto; 
Af. lvii. 3: 7. p. (W) for populo romano (p.r.); lvii. 6: inertissimo 
(codd.) for ineptissimo; possibly B.C. iii. 22. 2: turino (codd.) for 
hirpino; r for n, Al. xlv. 2: distersis (a) for distensis; Af. xlvi. 1: 
atroribus (S) for a tironibus; Af. Ixxxi. 1: noni grauiter (S) for non 
ignauiter; a for u, B.C. iii. 67. 1: confirmauerant (codd. [except V]) for 
confirmauerunt; B.C. iii. 97. 5: coeperant (codd. [except o]) for coepe- 
runt; u for a, B.C. i. 5. 1: ruptim (SURT) for raptim; B.C. i. 8. 1: 
confugerunt (SLN) for confugerant; B.C. iii. 27. 1: intulerunt (SLN) 
for intulerant; B.C. iii. 40. 2: obiectum (SLN) for obiectam; B.C. iii. 92. 
3: cursura (SLN) for casura; B.C. iii. 107. 1: fiunt (codd.) for flant; 
r for s, Af. vi. 7: usurpinam (codd.) for ruspinam; Af. xiv. 1: se 
remoueret (codd.) for sese moueret; Af. xviii. 2: at cohortes (am) for 
atque hostes; Af. \xx. 4: infertos (S) for infestos; s for r, B.C. i. 1. 2: se 
ipse (SN) for ret publicae (rei p.) se; B.C. i. 65. 4: intra se recipiebant 
(codd.) for intrare cupiebant; B.C. ii. 15. 4: postea (SLN) for portae; 
B.C. ii. 43. 1: cohortatus (SLNU) for cohortatur; B.C. iii. 8. 3: certius 
(S) for certior; B.C. iii. 100. 3: corcysit (S) corcysi (LN) for corcyra 
(with open a). There are a few examples of ordinary minuscule let- 
ter confusions; e.g., B.C. i. 2. 6: inulti (9) multi (SLN) for inuiti; B.C. 
i. 5.5: leuissimis (codd.) for lenissimis; B.C. i. 34. 5: clausem, or some- 
thing similar (codd. [except V]) for classem; B.C. i. 39. 1: nulla (codd.) 
for milia; i. 40. 3: iwmentorum (codd.) for ui uentorum; perhaps B.C. 
ii. 9. 1: causa (ca?) (codd.) for eam (ea). 

The number of errors that could be attributed to Insular symbols is 
small; e.g.,34 B.G. v. 15. 1: omnes (BMSLN) for eos (with apex; mis- 
taken for oés); B.G. iv. 23. 5: quae (codd.) for quam; B.G. vi. 26. 2: 
quam (8) for quae; B.G. v. 4. 3: tamen (tn) (8) for tum (tu); B.G. i. 32. 


5: tantum (tm) (AQB) for tamen (tm); B.G. i. 43. 4: ut (a) (B) for ubi (‘) ; 

Yor the Civil War and the later Wars the following confusions may 
be cited: B.C. ii. 18. 6 and ii. 38. 4: enim (2) for autem; B.C. iii. 71. 3: 
nomen (nod) (codd.) for non (Klotz); B.C. iii. 68. 2: quae (WURT) for 
quam; B.C. ii. 9. 6: quam (SLN) for quae; B.C. i. 48. 2: quae for quam 


34 For autem see above, p. 116. 
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(SLN); also ii. 10. 1 (codd.) and iii. 17. 6 (codd.); B.C. ii. 29. 3: quia 
(V) for quod; i. 83. 3: tamen (tn) (codd.) for tum; an ancient nota for 
circa may have stood in the archetype, since the manuscripts have 
contra for circa twice (B.C. i. 14. 4 and Af. Ixxxii. 1). 

Insular orthography is common in a, occasional in 8; e.g.,*° s for ss: 
admisisent (A), antecisisse (B), angustisimam (S) in Al., arcesit (S) in 
Af., asianam (cassianam) (SL) in B.C., cesise (B), concesa (S) in Al., 
consueserit (S) in Al., dimisis (B), disceserant (B), effosis (WUR), 
exceserat (B), feralisima (S) in Al., immisis (B), masiliensis (W) in 
B.C., mitisime (S) in Af., oppresis (M), percusise (S) in Al., pose 
(A), sanctisimo (T), thesalia (ST, T); ss for s: accussans (S), amississe 
(B), amississent (B), asstitisset (S) in Af., cessar, cessaris (S) in Al.,* 
crasstris (castris) (S) in Al., commississe (MB, B, B), commississent 
(A), commissit (B), dimississet (AB), dimississti (B), dimississime 
(codd. [except W]) in B.C., diuissa (S), etesstis (W), excussat (S), 
intermississet (AM), misserunt (B), mississe (B, WRT), mississent 
(B, A), missit (B [six times]), occassione (B), occissorum (B), ossismi 
(a), osissmi (a) in B.G. vii. 75. 4, ossismos (@) in B.G. iii. 9. 10, proficis- 
scitur (so) (T) in B.G. iv. 6. 1, ressistitur (S), recussabant (S) in Al., 
recussasent (A), soffossa (W) in AL. (first s expunged) , transmississent 
(N), transsire (B). 

There can be no doubt, therefore, as to Insular activity in the 
transmission of the text of the Corpus Caesarianum, whether by one 
line of descent or by two. The paleographical evidence is not sufficient 
to settle the dispute in regard to the stemma. On the whole, it rather 
tends to support Klotz’s theory. 

There is an objection, however, which might be made to this theory. 
That is the presence in certain manuscripts of many nostri-symbols, 


ia 
a Ny ete.) , along with the errors caused by them. Since these are 


35 Few of these examples are listed by the editors, except Holder, and his report is 
incomplete. The readings of S and L are taken from the (incomplete) collations of 
Stangl, Philologus, XLV (1886), 213-20, Rostagno, Wochenschrift fiir klass. Philologie, 
XII (1895), 1242 ff., and Holmes, Classical Review, V (1911), 135 ff. The others are 
from my own notes. A careful search would greatly increase the list. Most of the proper 
names have been disregarded. 


3% With but two or three exceptions all the occurrences of this word in chaps. i-xv of 
the Bellum Alexandrinum have ss; for the Bellum civile Stangl reports one example from 
iii. 105 and four from iii. 111. 
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found almost exclusively in the a manuscripts (in B in particular), the 
obvious explanation is that they were transferred from the Celsus 
recension to the conflate codex (8—Celsus) ; but it is difficult to believe 
that the copyist would have admitted such a flood of rare symbols, 
substituting them for the unabbreviated forms of his exemplar. In 
general, the tendency is to eliminate all irregularities—not to add 
them. The alternative suggestion would be to assume that these sym- 
bols were present in the archetype (8) but that they had been elimi- 
nated by expansion in all the manuscripts except in the archetype of 
the conflate manuscript. There are, in fact, two errors which point to 
the presence of the same forms in 8; viz., B.G. i. 26. 5: nisi for nostri 
(M8) and B.C. i. 69. 1, where instead of nostros we find nos (W) nec 
(RTV) nos nec (U); SNL omit. In view of the extreme rarity of these 
symbols, it seems unlikely that they would crop out in a and £ if the 
two families were independent since the fourth or fifth century. 

The Insular spellings present much the same problem. Like the 
nostri-symbols, they are common in a and most numerous in B. But 
they occur in the 6 family also. We cannot assume that they stood in 
the archetype of a and B (according to the conventional stemma), 
since it is almost inconceivable that they would not have been elimi- 
nated by Celsus and Lupicinus. They must, therefore, have crept into 
both families independently. On the other hand, if we adopt Klotz’s 
view, we should assume that there were many examples in 8 but that, 
as was the case with the nostri-symbols, they were largely eliminated 
except in the archetype of this conflate (8—Celsus) codex. 

It is impossible to say what Insular center(s) may have played a 
role in the transmission of the text. The tradition is Italian. The pres- 
ence of very old Insular symbols suggests Bobbio. From Italy a copy 
of the text went to Britain, perhaps by way of France, but it is not 
certain whether this had any influence on the tradition. Insular cen- 
ters in France were almost certainly involved; and, of these, most 
probably Fleury, for at Fleury itself Insular influence was evident at a 
very early date. 
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THE POSITION OF ARCHAIC FORMS IN THE 
VERSE OF PLAUTUS! 


PHILIP W. HARSH 


NE of the most widely accepted criteria for determining archaic 
forms in early Latin is the occurrence of a given form only 
at the ends of verses or cola.? It is assumed that such limita- 

tion of position in the verse indicates that the form was retained be- 
‘ause of its metrical convenience and that otherwise it would not have 
been used. This assumption, which seems entirely reasonable at first 
glance, has been fostered by several studies arbitrarily confined to 
certain words occurring exclusively or almost exclusively in such 
positions. At least one such study came to the conclusion that all 
words so limited in Plautus were either archaisms or new formations.* 
This was a rash conclusion, especially since this study had considered 
only certain peculiar words occurring at ends of lines and not all 
words occurring here with equal regularity. 

Before undertaking an investigation of the position of words in 
Plautine verse, one should realize the difficulties which the poet faced 
in attempting to write Latin verse which should fulfil the require- 
ments of Greek quantitative meter without doing too great violence 
to Latin regard for accent. That this was the task which the Roman 
poets set themselves seems obvious from a study of the differences 
between the Latin senarius and the Greek trimeter, and the data to 

1 The following works are cited throughout this paper merely by the name of the 
author: Hermann Jacobsohn, Quaestiones Plautinae metricae et grammaticae (Géttingen, 
1904); W. A. Laidlaw, The Prosody of Terence (‘‘St. Andrews University Publications,” 
No. XL) (London: Humphrey Milford, 1938); W. M. Lindsay, Early Latin Verse 
(Oxford, 1922); F. Neue and C. Wagener, Formenlehre der lat. Sprache’ (Berlin, 1892- 
1905); Wilhelm Noetzel, De archaismis qui apud veteres Rom. poetas scaenicos inveniuntur 
in finibus .... (Berlin, 1908); Ferdinand Sommer, Handbuch der lat. Laut- und For- 


menlehre?-3 (Heidelberg: Winter, 1914); and Eirik Vandvik, Rythmus und Metrum 
(‘‘Symbolae Osloenses,”’ Fase. Supplet. VIIT) (Oslo: Brégger, 1937). 


2Cf. Sommer, p. 536, citing Jacobsohn, pp. 18 f. Leumann (Stolz-Schmalz, Lat. 
Grammatik®, p. 324) says: ‘‘siem siés siét sient hat Plautus nur im Versschluss, dem 
Platz fir Archaismen. ... . ” This is wrong on both counts. But contrast Jachmann, 
Glotta, VII (1915), 49-53. 

3 Noetzel, p. 39. 


{ CLassicaL PuiLoLogy, XXXV, Aprix, 1940] 
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be presented in this paper are most easily understood on this assump- 
tion. In the trochaic septenarius, the most frequent of all the meters 
of Plautus, the avoidance of clash between ictus and accent is a rela- 
tively easy matter (if iambic words can be avoided). Only the end 
of the verse causes some difficulty, and this difficulty is readily solved 
when a cretic word (or ending) is used in this position.‘ Let us take 
a “popular” example (Suetonius Jul. 49, cf. manuscripts) : 


ecce Caesar nunc triumphat qui subegit Gallias. 


Again (the first septenarius of the Mercator, vs. 141): 


hominem ego iracundiorem quam te novi neminem. 


The senarius, however, not only has this same difficulty at the end 
but, like all iambic verse in Latin, has a difficulty at the beginning as 
well. A “popular” epigram (Suet. Aug. 70): 


postquam bis classe victus naves perdidit, 
aliquando ut vincat, ludit assidue aleam. 


Clash occurs at the beginning of the first line but has been avoided 
at the beginning of the second, and both lines end with cretic words. 
Obviously cretic endings are at a distinct premium in both these 
meters, which together constitute some four-fifths of all Plautine 
verse. A glance at typical passages will illustrate the frequency of 
cretic endings. In the first thirty lines of the prologue of the Mercator, 
sixteen verses end with cretics. Five of these have an additional cretic 
(dactylic) word within. Only three of the thirty (Mer. 12, 25, 26 
[note the list, 25 ff.]) contain a cretic word or ending but do not end 
in a cretic.® In the thirty senarii, Rudens 780-810, fifteen end with 
cretics, of which three also have cretic words or endings within. Three 
of the thirty have one or two cretic words within but do not end in a 
cretic (Rud. 786, 795, 807). So with the thirty septenarii, Mercator 
141-71, seventeen have cretic endings, of which eight have additional 
cretics within. Of the thirty, four lines have one or two interior cretics 
but do not end in cretics (Mer. 147, 149, 158, 171). Of the thirty 
septenarii, Rudens 559-88, sixteen have cretic endings, four of which 

4 The term ‘‘cretic form”’ is used in this paper to include words or endings that might 
be dactyls within verses. 


5 Possible word-groups are here ignored in order, as far as possible, to avoid contro- 
versial ground. The text is uncertain in Mer. 17 and Rud. 798. 
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have additional cretics within. Four of the thirty have cretics within 
but do not end in cretics (Rud. 563, 569, 571, 575). 

Furthermore, when either the trochaic septenarius or the iambic 
senarius ends with a word or phrase filling precisely one iambic metron 
(since both verses are constructed in the same manner at the end, 
it is convenient to use the term “iambic metron” of both), then the 
accentual difficulty is transferred to the previous foot, somewhat 
lessened, however, since a spondaic foot may occur here, although 
clash on such a foot here is usually avoided.* This explains why cretic 
forms often occur before the last iambic dipody. For example (Rud. 
791): 

si te non ludos pessumos dimissero. 
Again, the iambic nature of the iambic septenarius is shown not at 
the end of the verse but before the dieresis after the fourth foot, 
which is usually pure. This raises the same difficulty as that at the 
end of the line in the other meters, and so it is here before the dieresis 
that cretic and iambic forms naturally occur in the iambic septenarius. 
So (Most. 159): 


eventus rebus omnibus, velut horno messis magna. 


Another difficulty in writing these meters as Plautus wrote them 
is found in using iambic words. If or when these were accented accord- 
ing to the ordinary rule for individual Latin words, it was impossible 
to use them in these verses (as in dactylic hexameter) without a clash 
between ictus and accent.? Apparently, such a clash often occurs, 
especially at the ends of lines and cola; but within the line, the form 
of the word is often changed by iambic shortening, dropping of a 
final s after a short vowel, elision, synizesis, and sometimes the 
accent is shifted or lost because of the use of the word in a phrase or 
word group, such as intered loci. Of the lines considered above, 

6 Cf. Lindsay, pp. 15-16; 269; Laidlaw, pp. 6 and 100; F. W. Hall, Class. Quart., XV 
(1921), 99-105. 


7 The accent of such words in various syntactical groups is a highly controversial 
matter. Vandvik (pp. 5-33) views the theories of Fraenkel and of Drexler with extreme 
skepticism and has disproved them in certain instances. It seems clear that metrical 
exigencies did at least some violence to natural accent in these as in other meters, but 
the contentions of Vandvik himself must be viewed with great caution. 


8 There is external evidence that this phrase is a word-group; cf. Donatus, Gram. 
Lat. iv. 371, 22K; also, Gram. Lat. iii. 520. 21K ff. Another word-group not usually 
cited is found in the combination, Sacravia, which Verrius Flaccus deplored, on which 
an adjective, Sacraviensis, was formed (cf. Festus 190; 372 [Lindsay, Teubner]). 
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twelve of the senarii, Rudens 780-810, end in iambic words (including 
three in modo), and eleven of the senarii, Mercator 1-30. In the thirty 
septenarii, Mercator 141-71, twelve have iambic endings, as do twelve 
of the lines in Rudens 559-88. Iambic words, though very common 
in Latin, were obviously difficult in these meters, and naturally (since 
the final foot must be pure), they frequently occur at the ends of 
verses. 

These remarks may appear elementary and out of place in the 
present paper, but their implications have frequently been overlooked 
or deliberately ignored, although they would seem to be fundamental 
in any consideration of the position of words in Plautine verse— 
fundamental, too, for any attempt to determine the accent of the 
spoken language from Plautine verse or any consideration of iambic 
shortening and various other features of Plautine usage. Still, the 
nature of ictus and accent is a matter of theory, and the validity of 
the data to be presented in this paper is in no way dependent upon 
the above explanation or any other. This explanation has been sug- 
gested in order that the following data, which otherwise might seem 
unintelligible, should appear entirely reasonable and consistent. 

The exigencies of metrical composition have suggested that cretic 
words are usually, and iambic words often, placed at the ends of verses 
and cola. Since the majority of the possibly archaic forms which have 
received most attention are cretic or have cretic endings and the re- 
mainder with few exceptions are iambic (sometimes enclitics such as 
siem, etc.), their limitation of position in the verse begins to appear a 
questionable criterion for determining archaisms in Plautus. Let us 
now turn to specific examples of such words, comparing the position 
of words which have been cited as archaisms with metrically similar 
words which obviously are not archaisms. Sommer assumes that 
mavolo (mavelim, ete., cretic forms only) is an archaism in Plautus be- 
cause it is used only in certain positions in the verse.’ It occurs at 
ends of verses in Plautus and Terence twenty-one times; five times 
it occurs before a final iambic dipody (perhaps also Truc. 775, cf. 
manuscripts), twice in a canticum (Pseud. 140, Mer. 356) and once 

® Sommer, p. 536. The contention that this was an archaism even for Plautus may 


be true, but one should not overlook the mavoluit of Trimalchio (Petronius lxxvii. 5) 
(cf. Thesaurus Ling. Lat., VIII, 193, ll. 34-46). 
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elsewhere within a verse (7’rin. 306). But the ordinary cretic word 
condidi (condito, condite, conditus) occurs in Plautus thirteen times 
(including Aul. Arg. i. 3), invariably at the ends of verses except in 
anapests (Pseud. 575, 941) and in Truculentus 920, where the last 
syllable is elided. The form conferam (conferunt, etc.) occurs fourteen 
times, eight times at ends, five times before a final iambic dipody, once 
elsewhere within a verse. The form reddidit occurs five times (includ- 
ing Pseud. Arg. i. 9), all at ends except one in a canticum (Bac. 664); 
redditur occurs nine times (on Most. 575, cf. manuscripts), always 
final except once before the dieresis in iambic septenarii (Rud. 1289) 
and once in anapests (Bac. 1185). Consequi (consequor) occurs eight 
times, five times at ends and three times before a final iambic dipody; 
consulo (ete., eretic forms) occurs twenty times, fourteen at ends, 
two in lyrics, two before a final iambic dipody, and two elsewhere 
within lines (Trin. 396, Men. 700, elision; Truc. 942 not considered). 
The word-group, (i 7n) malam crucem, occurs twenty times (besides 
Cas. 641, lyric), seventeen times at the ends of lines. The word-group 
interea loci occurs three times, always final. 

It has been pointed out that adjectives in -arius (e.g., manufesta- 
rius), also, often occur at the ends of verses, while the more ordinary 
forms (e.g., manufestus) occur within verses.'!® Obviously, if alternate 
forms are at hand, the poet will use the long one with a cretic ending 
at the end of the line and the shorter form within. So argentarius, 
used as a masculine substantive, as commonly in later Latin, occurs 
ten times in Plautus, with a single exception (Cur. 679, troch. sept., 
first) always at the ends of verses, while the more easily adaptable 
tarpessita is used within verses. It occurs fourteen times in Plautus 
(eight times in the Curculio). Here the common Latin term occurs 
at the ends of verses, the unusual one (at least for later Latin), 
within verses, but this is Just as we should expect from the form of 
the words: one must always be drgentdrius, while the other may be 
either tdrpessita, filling a trochaic metron (Cur. 341) and participating 
in three iambic feet (Cwr. 406), or tarpéssita, filling an iambic metron 
(Trin. 425) and participating in three trochaic feet (Cur. 721). Being 
composed of long, stable syllables, it cannot fail to be comprehended 


10 Cf. Fritz Conrad, Glotta, XV (1927), 33, and Runte, De Plautinae elocutionis 
rationibus quibusdam metricis qu. sel. (Minster, 1917) (not available to the author). 
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regardless of where ictus or accent may fall," whereas argentarius 
could be distorted and perhaps become incomprehensible.” 

An interesting theory has been brought forward concerning the 
final feet of verses to the effect that Plautus here employed these ad- 
jectives in -arius and various archaic or other unusual forms in order 
to achieve a coincidence of ‘‘Vers-Ende und Sinnesabschnitt.’’'* This 
theory seems to overlook the metrical or, more properly perhaps, 
accentual difficulties at the ends of lines and the fact that the center 
of lines could be easily expanded. It is noteworthy, also, that some 
of these very forms which are cited as being used to fill out the line 
and sentence are occasionally found at the ends of verses where there 
is no syntactical pause.’ Frequentative verbs are cited as occurring 
at the ends of verses for the same reason, and the statement is made 
that they often have no frequentative force when so used. But we 
shall see below that the forms rogas and rogitas are used in precisely 
the opposite manner, i.e., the frequentative form occurs within, and 
the simple form occurs at the ends of lines because the forms of this 
particular pair lend themselves best to this usage. Again, the fre- 


1 Cf. piscdtorés, Capt. 813, Mil. 1183, but piscatéres, Rud. 978 (all troch. sept.). 
On the accent of these and other forms, cf. E. H. Sturtevant, Class. Phil., XIV (1919), 
234-44. On the accent of molossus forms, ef. Vandvik, pp. 30-31. It will be noted that 
the statistics of Vandvik and Sturtevant on molossus forms in the Persa do not agree, 
but do approximately agree for the Andria. This may possibly be due to Sturtevant’s 
inclusion of words with short final syllable. 


12 The author is indebted to Mr. Oscar Powers, of the University of Texas, for point- 
ing out these two interesting words and the variation in their usage. Besides its ten 
occurrences as a masculine substantive, argentarius is found in nine other occurrences 
in Plautus, invariably at the ends of lines. The form and scansion of tarpessita (tra- 
pezita) is somewhat uncertain in the lines cited. 


13 Cf, Conrad, op. cit., pp. 28-44, who points out that Terence differs strikingly from 
Plautus in his use of ut, ex, inde, qui, etc., and of exclamations at ends of lines, and the 
conclusion is drawn that Terence admitted many more such lines with no syntactical 
pause at the end than Plautus did. It is true that lines ending with ut, etc., are relatively 
much more frequent in Terence, but they are known in Plautus, and Lindsay (pp. 
110-11) warns that manuscripts may be misleading in this regard. In general, how- 
ever, verses with no syntactical pause at the end are apparently as frequent in Plautus 
as in Terence. The writer notes some seventy-five in the Mercator (including exclama- 
tions at ends, really a different phenomenon). It may also be pointed out that diminu- 
tives, infinitives in -der, etc., occur at the ends of lines in Terence just as they do in 
Plautus, and so it is inconsistent to claim that Plautus used such forms at the ends of 
lines because, unlike Terence, he deliberately avoided beginning a phrase or clause at 
the end of a line (cf. W. Appuhn, Quaest. Plautinae [Diss., Marburg, 1893], pp. 75-80). 

14 Miles 106, 240, 538, 1161 (all infinitives in -ier); cf. Mil. 130 (clanculum). For 
other liaes with no pause at the end (among many) cf. Mil. 768 (uti), 857, 865, 1132 
(aut), 1152, 1229. 
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quentative minitas occurs within verses (except, of course, forms with 
cretic endings), but territo is used at the ends of verses (except Epid. 
530, lyric). 

The passive infinitives in -er constitute the classic example of the 
theory that archaic forms are placed at the ends of verses and, at 
first glance, the figures seem overwhelming: of some two hundred and 
forty-five forms (omitting those in cantica), approximately ninety- 
eight per cent occur at the ends of verses or before the dieresis in 
iambic septenarii.® But even this severe limitation may be explained 
as due almost wholly to the metrical structure of these forms. With 
one or two exceptions they have cretic (dactylic) endings, and often 
they are very long.!’ They are invariably doublet forms, and it is 
quite natural that the shorter forms ending in a vowel and so subject 
to elision should almost invariably be preferred within verses. That 
the metrical structure of certain words is mainly responsible for their 
limitation of position is clearly shown by the forms of perfect tenses 
in -averam (-everim, -ivero, etc.). They usually have precisely the same 
length as the corresponding infinitives in -ier, and they have the same 
cretic endings, but they are somewhat more tractable than these in- 
finitives because they may be elided (Mil. 566, only case), and it is 
possible that shorter doublet forms, which are not common in Plautus, 
may not have been current in the time of Plautus and Terence in 
certain cases such as spreverit (Phor. 584, not final) and laverit (Haut. 
618, not final). Of some one hundred twenty-three cases of these 


18 As rogitas, so the similar minitas (Cap. 743), miniter (As. 47) occur within the 
verse (Plautus prefers minitare, 2d sing., used five times), but minitamini (Bac. 1144) 
at the end. 


16 Noetzel (p. 16) says that there are one hundred and sixty-eight cases of infinitives in 
-ier at ends of verses in Plautus (Hodgman, Class. Quart., I [1907], 105, says one hundred 
and seventy-five), thirty-seven in Terence, and twenty-two in other early dramatists. 
As forms not final, he lists six cases before the dieresis of iambic septenarii, two cases 
before a final iambic dipody (Accius praet., p. 329, 1. 28R%; And. 500, cf. manuscripts), 
three in various lyric meters, and three cases within iambic octonarii (E pid. 40, before 
dieresis; Men. 1005; Adel. 535). At least one apparent exception is not listed by Noetzel, 
Poe. 742 (egredier, cf. manuscripts). Cf. Jachmann, op. cit., p. 50. For occurrences of 
these forms in early prose, cf. Neue-Wagener, III’, 230. 

How often these forms could have been worked into other positions in the verse and 
how often metrically equivalent words which are not doublet forms actually occur with- 
in verses are questions not strictly pertinent to the present consideration, since these 
infinitives are invariably doublet forms. 


17 Of the four cited (n. 14 above) from the Miles, one has four syllables, one has five, 
and two have six. 
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longer forms, approximately ninety-four per cent occur at the ends 
of lines or before the dieresis of iambic septenarii.'® One could hardly 
ask for a clearer demonstration that limitation of position is not a 
sound criterion for determining archaisms. 

Turning to iambic words, we find minae, “threats,” three times in 
Plautus and once in Terence (And. 210, confused with the Greek 
commercial term in the index of Jenkins); three times final and once 
at the dieresis of an iambic septenarius (As. 405).!° In the senarii of 
the Miles, the form domum occurs eight times, invariably at the end 
of a line except once (Mzl. 859) where it stands before a final dipody. 
In the trochaic septenarii of the same play, the form occurs nine times, 
five times at the end, while of the four occurrences within, two are 
elided (Mil. 450, 806), and one shows iambic shortening (Mil. 655), 
leaving only one case within the line with apparent clash (Mil. 256). 
The word occurs also in Mil. 1089 (anapests, elision) and 1278 (iamb. 
sept., within, elision). The form coquos (cocos), accusative plural, oc- 
curs seven times in Plautus (omitting Aul. Arg. ii. 5), six times at 
ends and once within (anapests). The forms coqui (gen. sing.), coco, 
cocum, occur twelve times in senarii and twice in trochaic septenarii. 
Seven times they are final, twice before a final iambic dipody and 
five times elsewhere within the verse where, with one exception at the 
beginning of a line (Pseud. 793), they are elided (Aul. 292, 322, 323; 
Men. 218). Such forms occur twice in iambic octonarii, once final 
(Pseud. 157) and once first with iambic shortening (Capt. 917). There 
is one other occurrence (Aul. 417, lyric). Obviously, forms which can 

18 Noetzel (pp. 16-17) lists one hundred and twelve cases of these forms (forms from 
novi are not included by the present author; being shorter, they occur more often within 
verses) in Plautus and Terence at the ends of lines, four cases before the dieresis of 
iambic septenarii (As. 561, Rud. 330, 401, Mil. 1265), three before a final iambic dipody 
(Most. 401, Pseud. 100, Haut. 618), and four other cases within verses (Mil. 263; 566, 
elided; Most. 1007, vocaverit within, cenavero at end; Phor. 584). 

Cf. Lindsay-Nohl, Die lat. Sprache, pp. 582-83. The corresponding shorter forms are 
not common in Plautus. A. Brock (Quaest. gram. cap. duo [Dorpati, 1897], p. 136) lists 
only ten forms in -arim, etc. (first conjugation only), of which five occur in the Asinaria, 
the authenticity of which is sometimes questioned, but seventy-four forms in -averim, 


etc. In Terence, however, the shorter forms are common. Brock lists eighteen shorter 
forms in -arim, etc. (on Adel. 602, cf. manuscripts), only seven longer forms in -averim, 
etc. 

19 The commercial term mina is not included here because it may have been accented 
on the final syllable in ordinary speech. It occurs some one hundred and sixty-three 
times in early comedy, eighty-six times final, eleven times before the dieresis in iambic 
septenarii. 
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be elided are more tractable and more frequently are used within 
verses. 

Of the approximately equivalent alternatives rogas and rogitas, 
the iambic form occurs some forty-seven times: thirty-three times 
final, four times before a final iambic dipody, once before the dieresis 
in iambic septenarii, four times not final in lyrics, and only five times 
elsewhere within verses, invariably in the phrase me rogas”® in trochaic 
septenarii (Men. 640, Mil. 426, Most. 907) and rogas me in iambic 
verse (Men. 7138, Per. 43). The anapestic word, rogitas, occurs ap- 
parently twenty-two times and, of course, is never final (except in the 
glyconic line Men. 114; cf. manuscripts). Thus the simple classical 
verb is regularly placed at the ends of lines or cola, the weakened fre- 
quentative, within lines. 

Again, the use of siem, etc., usually at the ends of verses is fre- 
quently cited as an archaism.”! We may well question whether these 
forms actually possessed any archaic color in the time of Plautus or 
Terence. Cato often uses them, not only in the De agri cultura but 
also in his other works.” It occurs in Lucilius not infrequently.” 
If stm and stem are equivalent forms, then it is an obvious conclusion 
that Plautus, in accordance with his usual practice where alternate 
forms exist, will almost invariably use the monosyllabic sim within 
verses, the iambic szem at the end of verses. 

A thorough consideration of iambic forms is far beyond the scope 
of this paper, though it would doubtless prove of considerable interest 
and is an essential prerequisite to a satisfactory solution of accentual 

20 Cf. H. Drexler, Pl. Akzentstudien (Breslau, 1932-33), I, 168. Note me rogas before 
a final iambic dipody in Men. 606, Mer. 185, 633 (troch. sept.) and in Terence, Haut. 
780 (iambic sen.). The variation in order does not necessarily denote a difference in 
syntactical relationship or emphasis but is, at least sometimes, a mere metrical phe- 
nomenon, contrary to what we should expect if Drexler’s theories were sound. Thus, 
in men rogas? in Men. 606, the me is emphatic, as we should expect, but me rogas? of 
Men. 640 (troch. sept.) is parallel to rogas me? in Men. 713 (iamb. sen.). The cretic 


phrase is used in cretic positions, including those in senarii (Terence, Haut. 780, before 
the final dipody). 

21 Cf. Noetzel, p. 26; Lindsay, p. 184; Laidlaw, p. 80. The fact that sim, etc., is 
sometimes found in the manuscripts at the end of verses where a dissyllable is required 
(ef. Neue-Wagener, III, 598) is of little consequence, since siem is a lectio difficilior. 
Siem is found in the manuscripts a considerable number of times within verses, some- 
times where a monosyllable is obviously demanded. 

2 Cf. Gellius vi. 3.14; Neue-Wagener, III, 598-99; indexes to Cato; ef. Varro Ling. 
Lat. ix. 77 (ef. manuscripts). 

23 Lucilius 22, 374, 469, etc. [Marx]; ef. Cicero Orat. 157. 
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problems. (We have obviously reached this point in considering me 
rogas.) But it is clear from this brief consideration that some iambic 
words tend to be used at the ends of lines and corresponding positions, 
especially iambic forms which end in a consonant preceded by a long 
vowel (elision impossible) and of such a nature that they cannot be 
reduced to one syllable by synizesis. It is also clear that where alter- 
nate forms exist, the iambic is consistently used in final positions. We 
have already seen above that roughly one-third of the senarii and 
septenarii of Plautus end in iambic words. Obviously, this position is 
a favorite one for all such forms. Limitation of iambic forms to this 
position, therefore, cannot be considered evidence of archaism. 

In the past, scholars have gone to extremes in maintaining that 
limitation of position may be used as evidence of archaism. Thus it 
has been contended that if Terence uses scies and sciet only in final 
position (except Haut. 972) but scibo in all positions, then scibo was 
the usual form in his day regardless of which was the older form, and 
likewise, if the longer forms in the perfect tenses never occur in Ter- 
ence except in final positions, these forms were obsolete in ordinary 
speech.24 According to such a theory, is sczes an archaism because it 
occurs at ends of verses, but scietis (Mil. 794) a popular form be- 
-ause, of course, it occurs within? Since sczes (one form) occurs some 
thirty-one times in Plautus and ten times in Terence, while scibis 
(one form) occurs eight times in Plautus and twice in Terence, few 
will doubt that, at least in the second person singular, the classical 
form was the usual one in ordinary speech.” In this case, the early 
form is somewhat more convenient ‘metrically’ and so is used within; 
the usual and classical form is normally final. So in Terence the per- 
fect forms tult, etc., are the usual forms (reduplicated forms occur only 
twice and only in the Andria, 808, 832) but these dissyllabic forms occur 
ten times final, once at the dieresis in iambic octonarii (An. 188) and 
only twice elsewhere, where the forms are scanned as pyrrhics (Hee. 
128, 594). Few will doubt that such forms as admisero (end, Cas. 
1002) were more common than those like amasso and occepso (within 


24 Cf. Jacobsohn, p. 10, n. 3, but compare pp. 19-20. Jachmann (loc. cit.) has pointed 
out the fallacy of this position. 


2 Cf. Sommer, p. 526. In Plautus, scies occurs twenty-three times final, once not 
final in lyrics (Truc. 116), twice before a final dipody (Bac. 831, Mil. 572), and five 
times elsewhere, always, apparently, with synizesis (Bac. 853, Cas. 115, Cist. 496, Mil. 
1367, Most. 434). 
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line, Cas. 1001-2) or that dixeris was more common than dizxis (with 
cave, both occur twice in Plautus, but otherwise dizeris occurs seven 
times and dizxis only four). 

Still, we must not assume that Plautus never uses moribund forms 
at the ends of lines for mere convenience or that he never uses such 
forms within lines for mere convenience, although this use within 
lines would not be expected to occur as frequently, since the interior 
of lines presents fewer difficulties. How often Plautus may use such 
forms for mere convenience, however, only further study can deter- 
mine. It is quite possible, also, that Plautus, wishing to use an archaic 
form for stylistic effect, should place it always at the ends of verses 
or cola if it is an iambic form or if it terminates in a cretic. As an 
example of a probable archaism which occurs only at the ends of 
lines or at the dieresis of an iambic septenarius we may cite the old 
imperative forms arbitramino (Epid. 695), progredimino (Pseud. 859), 
and opperimino (Truc. 197). Such forms are certainly archaisms when 
they occur in later writers and in inscriptions (especially laws), and 
probably they were archaisms even for Plautus.?” But position in the 
line does not prove them archaisms, for the metrically equivalent 
forms of the same verbs, arbitramini (Mil. 499; Trin. 505), progredimini 
(Mil. 610), and opperibere (Bac. 48) occur only at the ends of verses. 
It is obvious that mere limitation of position in the verse does not 
prove a form moribund or unusual in any way. The criteria for de- 
termining whether a given form is an archaism in Plautus must be 
found in the nature of the passages in which it occurs in Plautus and 
the nature of the subsequent use of the form, including the frequency 
or rarity with which it occurs. 

This centering of attention upon words in final positions has led 
to a more or less unconscious neglect of many possible archaisms in 
Plautus which do not have cretic or iambic forms. For instance, in 
the study of Plautine style it has been contended that archaisms which 
were admitted only at the ends of senarii were used indiscriminately 
in the other meters for stylistic purposes.?* Incidentally, it seems diffi- 


26 Cf. Lindsay-Nohl, op. cit., pp. 535-36. 


27 Cf. Sommer, p. 520, and Conrad, op. cit., p. 31. It is a mistake, however, to say 
that these forms do not occur after Plautus. 


28Cf, H. Haffter, Untersuchungen zur altlat. Dichtersprache (Berlin: Weidmann, 
1934), pp. 114-16. The form fuam, etc., is cited, but of the six examples cited within 
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cult to understand why an archaic word at the end of a senarius 
would not lend just as much archaic color to the style of the verse 
as an archaic word within, and unless the evidence were very com- 
pelling we should not like to assume that Plautus marred the style 
of his verses because of mere metrical convenience. However that 
may be, the theory is distinctly weakened by the fact that only a few 
possibly archaic forms, all cretic or iambic, have been mustered for 
its support, and our previous consideration has shown how natural 
is limitation of position in the verse for these forms. 

Not only from the point of view of style but also in regard to the 
study of the position of words, it seems advisable to examine the use 
of an apparently archaic form in Plautus which has a spondaic end- 
ing. An interesting example is found in forms like faxo and amasso.?® 
Sommer (pp. 586-87) says that these formations (including faxim 
and amassim) were still ‘“‘durchaus lebendig” in the time of Plautus, 
although they are not as frequent as the -er- type and are found only 
twice in Terence (with the exception, of course, of the words fazo, 
faxim, ete., and ausim). For various reasons, however, we may well 
doubt the opinion of Sommer that these forms were fully alive in the 
time of Plautus. But the fact that they have practically disappeared 
in Terence (ef. And. 760, Phor. 742) must not be pressed too enthusi- 
astically. Certainly the change in the Latin language between the 
time of Plautus and Terence must have been slight, but Terence is 
writing at a somewhat different stylistic level, and the absence of a 
given word or form from Terence does not of itself prove that the 
word or form has dropped out of the language. But there is other 
strong evidence which seems to show that these forms were not ordi- 


meters other than senarii, one seems to be at the dieresis of an iamb. oct. (Am. 985, ef. 
manuscripts), two before a final iambic dipody (Cap. 260, 443), and one in a cretic 
phrase (Mil. 299) at the opening of a septenarius (‘‘locus Jacobsohnianus”). These are 
merely the positions suited for cretic and iambic words and phrases, and since these 
positions are more frequent in trochaic verse (a cretic cannot begin an iambic verse) 
and in iambic septenarius (where the dieresis corresponds to the end of a senarius), it 
is natural for such words to occur more often in the interior of these long verses than in 
the interior of a senarius. It may be noted, also, that certain forms usually cited as 
archaic, such as passive infinitives in -ier, are not used freely within any type of verse 


(except the iambic septenarius, where the dieresis corresponds to the end of the senarius, 
etc.). 


29 Cf. UMeumann (Stolz-Schmalz, op. cit.), pp. 343-44; Neue-Wagener, III, 506-21; 
Jachmann, op. cit., p. 59 n. 
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nary ones even in the time of Plautus, and the nature of their subse- 
quent use arouses suspicion. They are not infrequent (always except- 
ing faxo, faxim, and ausim, which are comparatively common), but 
they often occur in citations from the Laws of the Twelve Tables 
(e.g., Seneca Nat. quaest. iv. 7.2) and various other laws (Cicero 
De leg. iii. 3. 6, ete.), in inscriptions, and in old formulas (e.g., Livy 
iii. 64. 10, ef. manuscripts). The optative forms are frequently found 
in prayers and curses, especially in Plautus, Ennius, Pacuvius, and 
other early writers.*° The forms occur also in various other usages 
similar to those in Plautus, but occurrences are rare in later authors 
except the obviously archaic usages cited above. Interesting later 
occurrences are found in Cato (De ag. cul. xiv. 1, uti cussitur), Lucilius, 
(1195), Varro (Modius 304, senarius), and Vergil (Aen. xi. 467, qua 
iusso).*' But the most interesting of all the later usages is found in 
Catullus (xliv. 16-20): 

quare refectus maximas tibi grates 

ago, meum quod non es ulta peccatum. 

nec deprecor iam, si nefaria scripta 

Sesti recepso, quin gravedinem et tussim 

non mi, sed ipsi Sestio ferat frigus..... 
To assert, as do some editors, that grates and recepso in this passage 
are archaic forms used for metrical convenience is to overlook the 
artistry of Catullus. These words are deliberately chosen to add mock 
solemnity to this facetious prayer.® In general, editors are much too 
prone to speak of metrical convenience. The fact that gratias does 
not occur in Vergil is due to metrical necessity, and the fact that 
cretic words in senarii usually occur at the ends of lines is due to 
“metrical” convenience, but we should not be too ready to charge a 
poet with distorting his style. To do so is sometimes to display our 
own ignorance of the subtleties of the language. 


30 Prayers and curses often preserve old forms long after they have dropped out of 
indiscriminate use. So duint, perduint, and qui (abl.) were in ordinary use in such ex- 
pressions during the time of Cicero and later (cf. Cicero Ep. ad Att. iv. 7. 1; xv. 4. 3, ef. 
manuscripts; Tacitus An. iv. 38 [quoting Tiberius]). 

31 Cf. Silius xii. 175 (ast ubi iusso), and Servii com. ad Aen. xi. 467: ‘QUA IUSSO pro 
‘qua iussero’: et est antiquum.” Other occurrences are found in Quintilian Declam. 244 
(Ritter, p. 3, 1. 6), Fronto, p. 42.7N (curse), p. 51. 15N. The forms depoculassere, de- 
argentassere, and despeculassere occur in Lucilius 682-83 [Marx] (cf. manuscripts). 

Such forms are sometimes read in the following: Laberius 145 (Nonius 176. 8 [Lind- 
say]), Lucretius iii. 444. 

8 Cf. A. Riese on Catullus xliv. 16-17: “zeigen in jedem Wort scherzhaft feierliches 
Pathos.” 
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The frequency of these occurrences must not be allowed to obscure 
their nature. Many are formulaic archaisms, and a few are poetic 
archaisms. Cicero, for instance, does not have the faintest idea of the 
true explanation of the form capsis (Orat. 154, speaking of early 
writers): “lubenter etiam copulando verba iungebant ut ‘sodes’ pro 
‘si audes,’ ‘sis’ pro ‘si vis.’ iam in uno ‘capsis’ tria verba sunt.’’** 
More interesting still is the remark of Seneca (EHpist. Mor. lviii. 4): 
“dicebant antiqui ‘si iusso,’ id est, iussero. hoc nolo mihi credas, sed 
eidem Vergilio: 

cetera, qua iusso, mecum manus inferat arma.” 


It is obvious from this that it could not be taken for granted that 
even an educated person would recognize the form in the time of 
Seneca. The fact that the forms are not in the living language is 
clearly shown also by the failure of the forms in double s to be simpli- 
fied after a long vowel.*4 

But there are indications of archaism in the use of the form by 
Plautus himself. Thus faxint, which we should expect to be in ordi- 
nary use more than forms of less common verbs, is used only in 
prayers with di as subject or partial subject in all of its sixteen occur- 
rences except in a passage of the Captivi (320) in a very solemn en- 
treaty. This formulaic use seems to indicate that farint was already 
obsolete in Plautus’ own day except in these phrases, in which it 
remained in ordinary use for centuries, as the letters of Cicero show.** 

Fifteen cases of futures in -so, as they are usually called, occur in 
Plautus of verbs belonging to the third conjugation, such as capso 
(faxo and faxis omitted). These forms are usually spondaic (trochaic) 
dissyllables. There are thirty-three cases in -asso, from verbs of the 
first conjugation.*” Of these forty-eight cases, all except two are intro- 


33 This explanation is rejected by Quintilian Jnst. or. i. 5. 66. 
34 Cf. Sommer, p. 587. 


35 In Poe. 1208, faxint is considered future by Hodgman. Here, also, di is a partial 
subject. 


36 The form occurs three times, always in the phrase di faxint: Cicero Ad fam. 
xiv. 3.3; Ad. Att. xv. 29. 1; xvi. 1. 6. 

37 These figures are taken from Hodgman, Class. Quart., I (1907), 46-48. The 
forms fazo and fazis (faxis always introduced by si except quae, As. 613) have been 
omitted in the present paper, but fazit and faxint (one occurrence each as futures, ac- 
cording to Hodgman) have been retained. These forms in some occurrences must 
(e.g., Caz. 1002) or might (e.g., As. 770, 794; cf. 785, indicative, and 764, subjunctive) 
be considered subjunctives. Infinitives in -assere have been omitted (Hodgman, op. cit., 
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duced by a subordinating conjunction, usually s7.*° These two excep- 
tions are even more enlightening than the other occurrences, since, in 
each case, they occur in a negative stipulation (Stich. 149, Rud. 1028), 
and the form (second person sing.) is used in parallel construction 
with a future (first person sing.) in -bo.** The implication is obvious: 
These forms (always excepting fazo) are not felt to have any strong 
future-tense force in Plautus, for they are used only in conditional 
or generalizing subordinate clauses where precise tense force is of 
little importance and conditional-mood force is perceptible, or they 
are used in prohibitive stipulations along with forms whose tense 
force is unmistakable. Since this is so, we cannot agree with Sommer 
that these forms were fully alive during the time of Plautus. Obvi- 
ously, they were moribund, although they are formed on a consider- 
able number of roots, and so we are apparently not dealing with 
stereotyped phrases. 

Let us examine the position of these forms within the verse and the 
meters in which they occur. Of those from verbs of the third conjuga- 
tion, two occur in lyric meters (Cas. 708, Rud. 679, ef. manuscripts) ; 
and two in iambic septenarii (Epid. 363, Rud. 304), where the one 
cretic form of this list occurs before the dieresis (Rud. 304). Five 
cases occur in trochaic septenarii (Am. 673, Bac. 712, Cas. 1001, 1016, 
Poe. 1208) and six in senarii (As. 770, 794, Aul. 58, Per. 70, ef. manu- 
scripts; Poe. 428, Pseud. 1022). The positions within the verse are 

varied, and there is no favorite position for them such as that for 
cretic words. The ictus sometimes falls on the final syllable.‘ 

The forms in -asso are naturally longer, and they usually consist 
of four or more syllables. Of the thirty-three cases, one occurs in 


p. 106). Omitted, also, are the rather large number of aorist ‘‘subjunctives’’ (Hodgman, 
pp. 100-101), consideration of which would be too lengthy for the present paper. Be- 
sides, they do not appear to be as interesting or as pertinent, since they usually occur in 
prayers and curses and various prohibitions, as do similar forms in later authors, but 
it must be admitted that these ‘‘subjunctives”’ cannot always be distinguished from the 
“futures.’’ Cf. Rud. 1028, on which see Bennett, Syntax of Early Latin (Boston, 1910) 
I, 171. To the forms listed by Hodgman should be added siris, etc. 


38 Other conjunctions used are nisi, ni, ubi, sive, qui (Cas. 1016), uter (Stich. 725), 
ne ut (Cas. 1002), on which see Buecheler, Kl. Schriften (Leipzig, 1927), II, 330-31. 


39 Cf. Ennius Ann. 335 (ef. 319, where there is no st in the fragment preserved): 


“|... 8i quid ego adiuero curamve levasso’’; Accius 454: ‘nunc si.... | capsit’’; 
Pacuvius 325: “‘priusquam accepso”; Cato, De ag. cul. xiv. 1: “uti iussitur’’; Catullus 
xliv. 19: “‘si....recepso’’; Vergil Aen. xi. 467: ‘‘qua iusso’”’ (cf. Laberius 145). 


40 Contrast Bac. 712 with Pseud. 1022; Am. 673 with Cas. 1001. 
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anapests (Pseud. 939a, end of line), five in iambic septenarii, of which 
three are final (Most. 212, 223, same form; Cas. 825). Eight cases are 
found in senarii; nineteen in trochaic septenarii, in which the favorite 
position for the forms is clearly the third and fourth feet before the 
dieresis. This is the usual position for long forms of equivalent metri- 
cal value in trochaic septenarii (cf. Mer. 141, cited above), however, 
just as the end of the verse is the usual place for such words in iambic 
septenarii (cf. Most. 158, etc.). Forms with cretic endings invariably 
occur at ends of lines (Rud. 731, 811, Mzl. 163), and the ictus usually 
falls on the -a- of the suffix.“ 

Since these forms do not appear to have possessed any particular 
metrical convenience, we may well raise inquiry concerning their 
stylistic value, especially in view of the theory that archaisms were 
used in senarii normally only at the ends of lines but in the other 
meters in all positions, since the longer meters are more highly stylized. 
Examining the style of these passages, we find that some have a dis- 
tinctly legal or official ring: the parasite Saturio declares in his extrav- 
agant monologue in the Persa (68-72, cf. manuscripts): 


si legerupam qui damnet, det in publicum 
dimidium; atque etiam in ea lege adscribier: 
ubi quadrupulator quempiam iniexit manum, 
tantidem ille illi rusus iniciat manum, 

ut aequa parti prodeant ad trisviros. 


No form could be chosen to suggest official jargon more effectively 
than iniexit. Again, in the amusing contract in the Asinaria, a good 
translation of which would be peppered with such expressions as 
“the wherein aforesaid,” these forms occur twice (As. 770, 794). Many 
of the other passages have a distinctly formal or solemn tone, such 
as the oath of Lysidamus at the end of the Casina (1001-2): 

si umquam posthac aut amasso Casinam aut occepso modo, 

ne ut eam amasso, si ego umquam adeo posthac tale admisero, .. . .” 
These forms often occur in promises or agreements,** and they are 
especially common in threats,‘ often accompanied with extravagant 


41 But ef. Rud. 1348 (contrast 1150) and Stich. 192. 

4 Cf. Lysidamus’ promise to Pardalisca (Cas. 708) and the promise of the cast to 
the audience at the end of the play (Cas. 1016) ; ef. also the oath which Gripus administers 
to Labrax in the Rudens (1345, cf. manuscripts; 1348, cf. 1028). 

43 Cf. previous note; Poe. 428, 888, Pseud. 939a, Per. 393, Stich. 149. 

44 Am. 454; Aul. 58 (note donicum) ; Cas. 825; Epid. 122; Mil. 163; Most. 212, 223; 
Per. 828; Poe. pr. 27; Rud. 731, 776, 811, 1150 (all spoken by Daemones). 
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language. Sometimes the passage has a tone of mock or genuine for- 
mality“* or passionate intensity,** and not infrequently they occur in 
the braggadocio of slaves.‘7. There remain the case in the highly 
stylized and poetic “chorus” of the Rudens (304) and a few other 
instances. ‘8 

From this consideration it seems reasonable to conclude that these 
forms had special stylistic qualities and that they were not used 
indiscriminately in ordinary speech even in the time of Plautus. It 
also appears that metrical convenience was not a primary considera- 
tion in the use of the forms. We note that the senarii contain four- 
teen examples, which is not their proportionate share but which is a 
sufficient number to suggest that senarii are not infrequently highly 
stylized. If we are correct in assuming that such forms were archa- 
isms,*’ then these archaisms are used within senarii for stylistic effect 
just as in the other meters, though perhaps not so often. It is com- 
monly admitted, of course, that prologues and sometimes opening 
scenes in senarii are highly stylized, but these forms occur not only 
here (which, of course, is the place where senarii are most freely used 
and where a considerable percentage of all senarii occur) but in other 
passages in senarii as well. 

In conclusion, we may reiterate: The fact that a word of cretic or 
iambic form or ending occurs only at the end of verses or in other 
limited positions is not a sound criterion for judging archaisms in 
Plautus. Certain words of spondaic (trochaic) form or ending, fur- 
thermore, which appear to have been archaisms even for Plautus, occur 
in various positions both in senarii and in other verses and seem to be 
used primarily for stylistic effect rather than for metrical convenience. 
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45 Epid. 441 (ef. Ennius Ann. 335), 728; possibly Rud. 679, cf. manuscripts; Cap. 576. 

4 Cas. 307, As. 818, Epid. 363, Men. 416. 

47 Am. 673, Pseud. 1022 (note alliteration), and especially Bac. 712-13: ‘‘si id capso, 
geritote amicis vostris aurum corbibus, sicut animus sperat.”’ 

48 Poe. 1208 (note di), Most. 228, Stich. 192. 

49 According to usage in later authors, these forms in -(s)s- have a better claim to 
being archaisms in Plautus than either siem or the infinitives in -ier. 











PLATO IN CICERO 


THELMA B. DEGRAFF 


N QUINTILIAN’S catalogue of those who had written on phi- 
losophy, “quo in genere paucissimos adhuce eloquentes litterae 
Romanae tulerunt,”! the name of Cicero, “etiam in hoe opere 

Platonis aemulus,’” heads the list. The intervening years, however, 
have been far more unkind? in their judgment on the great republican 
orator than was the literary critic of the Flavian period. Moreover, on 
no type of Cicero’s literary efforts have the critics been so devastating 
in their disparagement as on his philosophical works. It would seem 
well to remind ourselves at the outset of Cicero’s avowed aim, a highly 
laudable one. He wished to make available to his fellow-countrymen, 
who regarded speculation per se as a dangerous pastime,’ the rich 
treasures of Greek philosophy. He who would never have dreamed of 
claiming originality in philosophical research, though he was not 
noted for his modesty, who adopts constantly an apologetic tone’ for 
his consuming interest in dealing (albeit in the field of practical ethics) 
with abstractions, who explains his extraordinary facility and celerity 
in producing philosophical works by the happy circumstance of finding 
it necessary to supply words only—of which he says rightly quibus 
abundo’—should be praised for having preserved to us the material of 
so many of the philosophical treatises extant in his day, but unhappily 
long since lost. If it could be proved that Cicero rendered this service 
with any degree of accuracy, our debt to him would be well-nigh 
immeasurable. 


1 Inst. orat. x. 1. 123. 
2 Ibid. 108. 


3Cf. James L. Reid, M. Tulli Ciceronis ‘‘ Academica’? (London: MacMillan & Co., 
1885), pp. 26-28, for an excellent defense of Cicero against his critics. 


4 De orat. ii. 37. 156; Rep. i. 18. 30; Tacitus Agr. 4. 
5O¢. i. 1.95. 1.35%. & & 


6 Att. xii. 52. 3: ‘‘’Awéypada sunt, minore labore fiunt; verba tantum adfero, quibus 
abundo.”’ 


[CuassicaL Paitotogy, XXXV, Apriz, 1940] 143 
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The best method of throwing light upon this difficult but fascinating 
problem would be to select some philosopher whose works are extant, 
to examine carefully all of Cicero’s works for references to that phi- 
losopher or his writings, and to endeavor to determine on the basis of 
the evidence amassed the degree of success with which Cicero has 
approximated both the spirit and the thought of his original. Our 
choice of philosopher is Plato, perhaps the greatest of all philosophers, 
whom Cicero reverenced and admired both for his beautiful literary 
style and for his brilliant philosophical speculations.? To the writer’s 
best knowledge and belief all direct references in Cicero to Plato or to 
any work of Plato have been included in this paper. Moreover, since 
the personality of Socrates as created by his most famous pupil is 
infinitely more vivid and more appealing than that created by 
Xenophon and the lesser Socratici,*? and since, possibly by virtue of 
that fact, references to Socrates are usually, though not invariably, to 
the Platonic Socrates, all references to Socrates himself (including 
those not found in Plato) have been assembled in similar fashion. 
linally, a number of probable references to Plato or to Plato’s works 
has been added. The writer does not claim that the last-designated 
category is either exhaustive or infallible, though an attempt has been 
made to remove as far as possible the subjective element. Moreover, 
there is no way of proving beyond any shadow of doubt that Cicero 
had Plato rather than some one of his numerous disciples and imitators 
specifically in mind. However, an effort has been made to select as 
probable references only those passages which may be traced to spe- 
cific concepts or to specific sections in Plato. 

Quintilian® tells us that translation from Greek into Latin was an 
integral part of an orator’s education. We know that Cicero at the age 

7 Div. i. 30. 62; i. 36. 78; ii, 31. 66; Fin. v. 3. 7; Leg. i. 5. 15; iii. 1. 1; iii. 6. 14; OF. 
i. 1. 4; Rep. iv. 4. 4; Tusc. i. 10. 22; i. 21. 49; i. 32. 79; ii. 3. 8; v. 4. 11; v. 10. 30; v. 41. 
119; Brut. vi. 24; xxxi. 121; De orat. i. 11. 47-49; iii. 4. 15; Opt. gen. v. 16—vi. 17; Orat. 
iil. 12+ ix. 62: xx; 67. 

8 Cicero quotes Aeschines, one of the Socratici, in Inv. i. 31. 51. 


9 Inst. orat. x. 5. 2: “‘Vertere Graeca in Latinum veteres nostri oratores optimum 
iudicabant. Id se L. Crassus in illis Ciceronis de Oratore libris factitasse; id Cicero 
sua ipse persona frequentissime praecipit quin etiam libros Platonis atque Xenophontis 
edidit hoc genere tralatos”’ (cf. Fin. i. 3.7). The Preface to Opt. gen. consisted of a Latin 
rendering of Aeschines’ Contra Ctesiphonta and Demosthenes’ De corona (cf. Hier. ep. 
lvii. 5. 2; evi. 3. 3). 
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of twenty translated the Oeconomicus" of Xenophon and that, possibly 
during the same period of his life, he translated also the Protagoras" of 
Plato. A large fragment of his translation of the Timaeus, a work 
“which stands alone among Plato’s works in being devoted to cos- 
mology and natural science,’’” is extant. Did he select the most ob- 
scure of the Platonic dialogues to translate discendi causa‘® or to 
further his primary aim, the ambition so abundantly fulfilled, ‘“apte, 
distincte, ornate dicere’’?!* Since Cicero’s translation of the Timaeus 
is placed in 45 B.c., shortly after the composition of the Academica, it 
could scarcely have been a literary exercise, for his style had reached 
its zenith long before that date. He must then have been challenged 
by the abstruseness of the subject matter, though he complains of its 
difficulty, or charmed by the lucidity of the style, for which he ex- 
presses deep appreciation, unless we are to suppose that he was really 
vitally interested in metaphysics and cosmology. It is interesting to 
note here that so great a Platonic scholar as Taylor'® speaks respect- 

10 Off. ii. 24. 87: ‘““Oeconomicus quem nos ista fere aetate cum essemus qua es tu 
nune e Graeco in Latinum convertimus.’’ Hier. Chron. i. 1: ‘‘[Cicero] in Xenophontis 


Oeconomico lusit.’’ Serv. Georg. i. 43: ‘“‘. ... Ciceronis quoque libro tertio Oeconomi- 
corum, qui agriculturam continet.” 


i Priscian vi. 11. 63: ‘‘. ... Cicero in Protagora: Quid tu unde tandem appares, o 
Socrate? an quidem non dubium est quin ab Alcibiade?”’ v. 12. 64: ‘‘Cicero in Pro- 
tagora: Quae igitur potest esse indignitas voluptatis ad molestiam, nisi in magnitudine 
aut longitudine alterius utrius posita’’; viii. 7. 35: ‘‘Nune a vobis, o Protagora et 
Socrate, postulo ut de isto concedatis alter alteri et inter vos de huiusce modi rebus 
controversemini non concertetis.’’ Donat. on Phorm. Act. 4 Se. 3.611: “. ... et Cicero 
in Protagora: confirmandi genera compluria.’’ Hosius (527) says that Fin. i. 3. 7 (cf. 
n. 9) indicates that the Protagoras could not have been the work (=translation) of 
Cicero’s youth. 

122 A. E. Taylor, Plato: The Man and His Work (New York: Dial Press, 1936), p. 436. 

13 In Off. ii. 3. 4 he says he studied philosophy in his youth discendi causa. 

14 Off. i. 1. 2, in which he says also ‘‘philosophandi scientiam concedens multis.”’ 


15 Ac, ii. 39. 123: ‘“‘Atque hoc etiam Platonem in Timaeo dicere quidam arbitrantur, 
sed paulo obscurius.’”’ The difficulty here turns on the meaning of eiAXAouévny in Timaeus 
40B, which Aristotle De caelo 13B took in the sense of rotation. J. Burnet (Greek Phi- 
losophy: Thales to Plato [London: MacMillan & Co., 1914], p. 348 and notes) and 
Taylor (op. cit., p. 449) agree with Aristotle. Reid, in his note on Platonem, and Taylor 
point out that most modern authorities disagree with Aristotle. In Fin. ii. 5. 15 Cicero 
says that the obscurity of Heraclitus was deliberate but that the obscurity of Plato in 
the Timaeus was due to subject, not to style. Hosius (508) sets 45 B.c. as the date of 
the Timaeus. 


16 Op. cit., p. 448. Taylor uses Cicero as a guaranty of the authenticity of the Epino- 
mis and of the genuineness of the Platonic epistulae (op. cit., pp. 14 and 16). Taylor 
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fully of Cicero’s version of the Timaeus. That version has been used 
frequently to aid in establishing the Greek text and has proved invalu- 
able, in at least one instance, where the entire interpretation of a pas- 
sage hinged upon the correctness of the exclusion of the negative in 
the best Greek manuscripts. 

In addition to the translations of entire dialogues, Cicero in some 
cases translates, in others paraphrases, passages that may be traced to 
specific passages in Plato. The opening of his Cato maior" is more than 
reminiscent of the opening of Plato’s Republic. In De divinatione'® he 
quotes at length from Plato!® with regard to the efficacy of dreams, 
which, he says, depend for their validity on the physical condition of 
the dreamer. We have in Cicero’s De re publica®® what is more précis 
than translation of a section of Plato’s Republic.”! In Cato maior” and 
in the Tusculans** he expounds in careful fashion (taking care, espe- 
cially in the latter, to keep close to the Greek of the Phaedrus*‘) the 
doctrine of self-motion as a proof of eternal existence—a doctrine 
which Plato predicates also in the Phaedo.” He translates freely but 
adequately a passage from the Gorgias** in Tusculans v. 12. 35 and, 
in the same vein, a passage from the Menexenus?’ in the following sec- 
tion®® of the same work (=the Tusculans). In connection with the 
question of the immortality of the soul we are fortunate to have 
Cicero’s felicitous rendering of a long passage” from the A pology*®® and 
of a shorter one*! from the Phaedo.* He translates from Plato’s Laws 


agrees with Burnet that Cicero was correct in describing Isocrates and Plato as on 
friendly terms (ibid., p. 319). 


17 ij, 6 ff. (cf. Pol. 327-31); Alt. iv. 16. 3. 
18 j, 29. 60; ef. also i. 51. 115; i. 52. 121; i. 57. 129. 
19 Pol, 571. 


20 Rep. i. 42. 65—48. 67. Cicero is here speaking of the dangers of undue liberty or 
license for the masses. 


21 Pol. 562C-563E. 24 245C-E. 
22 xxi. 78-79. 2% 72E-73B; 78-80. 
23, 23. 53-55. 26 470D, E. 


27 247E. Cicero seems to me particularly successful in his rendering here. 
vy. 12. 36. 

29, 40. 97-99. Cicero simplifies throughout. 31 Tusc. i. 42. 103. 
30 40C to end. 32115. 
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in at least three specific instances: twice in his own De legibus** and 
once, a very brief quotation, in De divinatione.** There seems not the 
slightest doubt that Cicero had mastered the art of free and graceful 
translation, if we may use the above as evidence, though it is inter- 
esting to note that his translation of the most abstract passage* at- 
tempted above is the most literal of his renderings. 

Let us now attempt to classify specific references in Cicero to Plato 
himself or to his works. In our first group we shall include those which 
are predominantly laudatory in character. Plato is extolled as Cicero’s 
idol, as one who set a standard for all future philosophers*® and as 
supreme master of literary excellence.*” Next we may consider a series 
of personal incidents in which we learn that Plato traveled extensively 
in Italy and Sicily,** that he had a serene and beautiful old age,** and 
that his personality was still vivid to his admirers in Cicero’s day.*° 
Plato is frequently mentioned in connection with other philosophers in 
the casual way in which one mentions masters who are identified with 
supreme excellence in any field.*! There is no doubt that Cicero was 

33 ii, 18. 45 (ef. Nomot 955E-956B); ii. 27. 67 (cf. Nomoi 958D, E); ii. 27. 68 (ef. 
Nomoi 959D). 

84 y, 21. 58 (cf. Nomoi 653A). 

35 Cf. nn. 23, 24, 25. 


% Ac, i. 5. 9; Div. i. 30. 62; Fin. v. 3. 7; Leg. i. 5. 15; iii. 1. 1; iii. 6. 14; Rep. iv. 4. 4; 
Tusc. i. 10, 22; i. 21. 49; i. 32. 79; ii. 3. 8; v. 10. 30; v. 41. 119; Fam. ix. 22. 5; Rab. Post. 
ix. 23. 

37 Div. i. 36. 78; ii. 31. 66; Off. i. 1. 4; Tuse. v. 4. 10-11; Brut. xxxi. 121; De orat. 
i. 11. 47-49 passim; iii. 4. 15; Opt. Gen. v. 16—vi. 17; Orat. iii. 12; xix. 62; xx. 67; xliv. 151. 


38 C.M., xii. 41; Fin. v. 19. 50; Rep. i. 10. 16; Tusc. i. 17. 39; iv. 19. 44. 
39 C.M. v. 13. 


40 Fin. v. 1. 2; Leg. ii. 27. 69; Tusc. v. 35. 100 (ef. Plato Ep. vii. 326B); Brut. li. 191 
(an incident told also of Antagoras but discredited) ; De orat. i. 50. 217 (Plato’s pre-emi- 
nence in geometry and music stressed) ; i. 7. 28; Aét. xiii. 21A. 1 (Atticus compared to 
Plato’s publisher Hermodorus). 


41 Ac. i. 3. 10; i. 9.34; ii. 5.14; C.M. vii. 23; Div. ii. 1. 3; ii. 58.119; Fin. i. 3.7 (Plato 
and Aristotle typical); i. 5. 14; iv. 2. 3; iv. 22. 61; iv. 26. 72; iv. 28. 79; Leg. i. 13. 38; 
i. 21. 55; N.D. i. 18. 32; Off. i. 1. 2; De orat. iii. 18. 67; Orat. i. 5. As founder of the 
Academy (Ac. i. 2. 46): with auditores (a) Heraclides Div. i. 23. 46; Tusc. i. 13. 34; 
v. 3. 8; (b) Eudoxus Div. ii. 47. 87; Rep. i. 14. 22; (c) Pamphilus N.D. i. 26. 72; (d) De- 
mosthenes orat. iv. 15. There is no evidence for the association of Demosthenes and 
Plato. The letters of Demosthenes are probably apocryphal (cf. Brut. 44; Tacitus 
Dial. de orat. 32). Ancient pairing was probably responsible for the association of the 
two names. 
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familiar with the Platonic theory of idéar. Sandys*® criticizes severely 
Cicero’s failure to comprehend Plato’s theory or theories—since the 
theory of iééac in the Phaedo and Republic is somewhat different from 
that in the Parmenides, Philebus, and Timaeus. Sandys himself ad- 
mits, however, that “Cicero is endeavoring to justify his use of Plato’s 
theory of ideas to illustrate the search after a perfect pattern of 
eloquence.’’** Is it fair, then, to criticize Cicero for not having eluci- 
dated an abstract and difficult theory, when his critic admits that he is 
merely adapting it to his own ends? That Cicero was incapable of 
comprehending the theory‘* seems to me more than debatable; that 
the circumstances under which he mentions it indicate an incomplete 
grasp of it is due, in part at least, to the fact that he is much more con- 
cerned with adapting it to his own uses than in translating or inter- 
preting Plato. 

Cicero shows an interest in and a general familiarity with the 
Platonic theory of the constitution of the universe as expressed in the 
Timaeus.*® His main interest appears to be in what he considers the 
unmistakable conclusions to be drawn from an acceptance of the cos- 
mology in the Timaeus, i.e., the existence of a definite plan in the gen- 
eral scheme and the predication of a logical basis for the doctrine of 
the immortality of the soul. For Cicero, despite his avowed allegiance 
to transitory probabilia, uses all the resources of his highly trained 
mind to marshal arguments in support of the doctrine of immortality. 
Man’s soul is a part of the world-soul, a part of God.** The Platonic 
theory that facility in learning and remarkable feats of memory prove 

@ John Edwin Sandys, M. Tulli Ciceronis ad M. Brutum orator (Cambridge: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1885), pp. 11-12 and notes. 

43 Jbid., p. 12. 


44 Occasions on which iééac are mentioned include Ac. i. 8. 30 (ef. Phaedo 78D; Sym- 
posium 211B; Timaeus 28A, 35A); i. 9. 33 refers to Aristotelian criticism of idéac (cf. 
Eth. Nic. i. 4; Met. i. 9); ii. 42. 129 (cf. Philebus 19B); ii. 46. 142; Off. i. 5. 15 (ef. Phae- 
drus 250D); iii. 17. 69; Orat. iii. 9 f. (cf. Phaedo 65D; 74A—78E; 100B-106D; Pol. 402C; 
476A-C; Phaedrus 247C; 250A); xxviii. 101. 

Ac, ii. 37. 118—39. 123 (cf. Timaeus 40B); Tusc. i. 28. 70 (ef. Phaedo 78C) ; i. 25. 63 
(cf. Timaeus 38). Velleius, the Epicurean, ridicules Platonic cosmology. N.D. i. 8. 18; 
i. 10. 24; i. 12. 30 (cf. Timaeus 28C; Nomoi 821); i. 24. 68 (ef. Timaeus 89); ii. 20. 51 
(cf. Timaeus 39). Pythagorean theories Rep. vi. 17. 17 (ef. Pol. 616B-617C; Timaeus 36, 
38). Music of the spheres Rep. vi. 18. 18 (ef. Pol. 617B; also Aristotle De caelo 290B). 


# N.D. ii. 6. 8, 
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the soul’s pre-existence and hence logically its post-existence*’ is ad- 
vanced by Cicero in this connection. Moreover, the supremacy of the 
rational part of the soul,‘® as indicated everywhere in Plato, seems to 
Cicero the crowning proof of the immortality of the soul. 

There is much in Plato that appealed to Cicero in the matter of 
moral conduct. Voluptas, esca malorum,*® must be sedulously avoided. 
Man is not born for self alone but for friends and country.®® Plato’s 
conception of a society in which the best minds would devote them- 
selves unselfishly and loyally to the welfare of the rank and file reeom- 
mends itself to Cicero as an ideal possible of fulfilment. Happiness for 
all depends on the subordination of irrational elements in individual 
and in state.>! 

In the field of law and government Cicero was quite as much critic 
of Plato asimitator. Here Cicero is on solid ground. For him there was 
no necessity for predicating an ideal state.» The ideal state was the 
Roman commonwealth. Cicero is interested in Plato’s theory with re- 
gard to the education of the diAaxes,** in the theory that music has a 
potent influence on the character of a state,®4 in the three types of 
government,” in the evil emotional influence of the poets.*® He sees a 
practical application of Plato’s dictum on tyrants.*’ He believes with 
Plato in the power of persuasion,®® in the sanctity of oaths and 

47 Leg. i. 8. 24; Tusc. i. 24. 57, 58 (cf. Phaedo 73A; Meno 81C). 

48 Fin. ii. 16. 52; Rep. i. 38. 60; vi. 14. 14; Tusc. i. 10. 20 (ef. Phaedo 91C-—94E; 
Timaeus 67C-70) ; Tuse. iv. 5. 10; Scaur. iv. 5. 

49 C.M., xiii. 44 (cf. Timaeus 69D); August. Contra Julian. Pel. iv. 14. 72, frag. from 
Hortensius. 

50 Fin, ii. 14. 45 (ef. Plato Ep. ix. 358A); Off. i. 7. 22; i. 25. 85 (ef. Pol. 342E-420B) ; 
i. 9. 28 (ef. Pol. 347C, 485, 520D); Fam. i. 9. 18; Off. i. 16. 5 (cf. Phaedrus 279C). 

51 Off. i. 19. 63 (cf. Menexenus 246E; Laches 197B);i. 19. 64 (cf. Laches 182E) ; i. 25. 85 
(cf. Pol. 342E-420B); i. 25. 87 (ef. Pol. 488B, 489C, 567C; Nomoi 856B); Rep. i. 17. 27 
(cf. Pol. 347B). Plato mentioned as being truly happy, Tusc. v. 23. 64; v. 37. 109; 
Fam. i. 9. 18 (ef. Crito 12). 

82 Rep. ii. 1. 3; ii. 11. 21; De orat. i. 52. 224; Aft. ii. 1. 8. 53 Fin. i. 21. 72. 

54 Leg. ii. 15. 38, 39 (cf. Pol. 424C, D); iii. 14. 32 (here Cicero expresses doubt as to the 
power of music to influence the customs of a state, preferring to substitute his own 
theory that change in customs depends on the example set by the aristocracy). 

8 Rep. i. 26. 42—i. 28. 44 (ef. Pol. 565-80); ii. 29. 51. 

56 Leg. iv. 5. 5. (ef. Pol. 397E-398A); Tusce. ii. 11. 27. 

87 Att. ix. 13 of Caesar (cf. Plato Ep. 7); x. 8 (ef. Pol. 562-80). 

58 Leg. ii. 6. 14 (ef. Nomoi 718B-723D). 
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treaties,®® in the stern refusal of the gods to be propitiated by the 
wicked. For there is no doubt in his mind that ‘‘quales in re publica 
principes essent, tales reliquos solere esse cives.’’®! 

Cicero frequently uses Plato as a means of pointing out the ab- 
surdity of the Stoic syllogisms™ or contrasts him with Epicurus and 
his followers to the scathing disparagement of the latter.** We find 
passim incidents and references that may be traced to Plato, e.g., 
philosophy is the greatest gift of God to man® and all the arts are 
united by a common bond.® The incidents of Gyges® and of Er, the 
Pamphylian, are quoted by Cicero. The epigram of Callimachus® on 
Cleombrotus of Ambracia who leaped into the sea after reading the 
Phaedo of Plato (so charmed was he by its promise of immortality) is 
twice®® quoted by Cicero. Plato’s name, then, is frequently on Cicero’s 
tongue, especially in his philosophical works. 

Cicero had perhaps less awe of, but greater affection for, Socrates 
than for Socrates’ most brilliant pupil. Socrates was in his eyes the 
father of philosophy, the founder of ethies,”° the public benefactor who 
first called philosophy down from the clouds of metaphysical specula- 
tion to the solid ground of occupation with those matters that best 
tend ad bene vivendum.” Cicero, as an advocate, was peculiarly well 


59 Leg. ii. 7. 16 (cf. Nomoit 722D). 

60 Leg. ii. 16. 41 (cf. Nomoi 716E). 62 Fin. iv. 9. 21; iv. 20. 56; iv. 23. 64. 

61 Fam, i. 9. 12 (ef. Nomoi 711C). 83 N.D. i. 33. 93 (ef. n. 45). 

64 Ac. i. 2. 7; Tusc. i. 26. 64 (cf. Philebus 16C, 17A; Timaeus 47B). 

6 De orat. iii. 6. 21 (ef. Epinomis 992A). 

6 Off. iii. 9. 38, 39 (ef. Pol. 359C). 

87 Rep. vi. 3. 3 (cf. Pol. 614-21). 

68 Anth. Pal. vii. 471 (cf. Schol. Bob. Pro Sestio xxi. 1; Favonii Eulogii disputatio de 
Somnio Scipionis, opening). 


69 Tusc. i. 34. 84; Scaur. iii. 4. For a diferent effect of the Phaedo cf. N.D. iii. 33. 82. 
Other references to Plato, rather more difficult to classify, are Div. i. 1. 1 (ef. Phaedrus 
244C); i. 37. 80 (cf. Phaedrus 244A); ii. 27. 59 (playful); Fin. ii. 2. 4 (ef. Phaedrus 
237B) ; Of. i. 44. 155 (Plato's service to Dion) ; Tusc. iii. 17. 36; iii. 34. 72 (ef. Symposium 
210A; Phaedrus 251A); Att. vii. 13. 5 (ef. Pol. 545C-547A); ix. 10 (ef. Plato Ep. 348A); 
Fam. xv. 18. 1 (ef. Pol. 387B). 

70 Ac. i. 1.3; Rep. iii. 5; De orat. i. 4. 2. 


1 Ac. i. 4. 15 (ef. Xen. Mem. i. 1. 11-13; Aristotle Met. i. 6. 2 [987B]); Fin. ii. 29. 88; 
Tusc. iii. 4. 8. In Fin. v. 29. 87 Cicero says that Socrates repudiated Pythagorean doc- 
trines, but Plato, after his travels, appended them to his picture of Socrates. In Of. 
iii. 9. 77 he stresses Socrates’ interest in ethics. 
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equipped to appreciate Socrates’ effective use of irony” to elicit the 
truth. For the same reason, the Socratic method was one destined to 
appeal to him, though dialectic’® as Socrates used it appears to have 
been well-nigh inimitable. Cicero advocated the use of a negative sort 
of dialectic for establishing hypotheses in the manner of the New 
Academy. It was Socrates’ avowed belief that his reputation for wis- 
dom resulted from approval of his sincere conviction that he was com- 
pletely ignorant.7* That Cicero was thrilled by Socrates’ magnificent 
scorn of death, i.e., a death which one has not brought upon one’s self, 
is apparent from his beautiful rendering of the end of the Apology.” 
There are many references to Socrates’ heroic behavior during his last 
hours.”® 

Socrates, in fact, is the ideal practical philosopher” and as such is 
constantly lauded by Cicero. He was rightly adjudged wisest by the 
oracle of Apollo.7® He is frequently mentioned in connection with 
other philosophers, usually as the founder of their systems or, at least, 
of the valuable part of their systems.’? Cicero frequently mentions in an 
informal fashion, apparently casually and ex memoria, recollections of, 
and reflections on, the Platonic Socrates.*° He quotes in addition a 
number of anecdotes* or incidents connected with Socrates, few of 


7 Ac, ii. 5. 15. Fannius condones the same quality in Africanus because his irony 
was like Socrates’. Off. i. 30. 108; Brut. lxxxv. 292; Ixxxvii. 299; De orat. ii. 67. 270. 


73 Div. ii. 72. 150; Leg. i. 24. 62; N.D.i. 5. 11; Top. x. 42; Tusc. i. 4. 8; Brut. viii. 31; 
De orat. i. 10. 42; Att. ii. 3. 3. 


™ Ac. i. 12. 44; ii. 39. 123, 124; Inv. i. 31. 51-53; i. 35. 61. 75 Cf. nn. 29 and 30. 

76 Div. i. 25. 52; i. 54. 124 (ef. Apol. 31); Tuse. i. 29. 71-73 (cf. Phaedo 81-85D 
passim) ; i. 30. 74; De orat. i. 54. 232 (ef. Apol. 36A). 

77 Leg. i. 21. 56; N.D. ii. 66. 167; Off. i. 26. 90; i. 37. 134; i. 41. 148; Rep. iii. 3. 5; 
Tusc. i. 42. 100; De orat. iii. 16. 60; iii, 17. 62; iii. 31. 122. 

78 Ac. i. 4. 16; Laelius ii. 7; ii. 10; iv. 13. 


79 Ac. ii. 42. 131; ii. 44. 136; Div. i. 3. 5; Paradoza iii. 2. 23; Tusc. iii. 5. 10; iii. 23. 56; 
v. 9. 26. 


80 Fin. ii. 1. 1, 2; Leg. ii. 3. 6; Of. iii. 19. 78; Tusc. v. 16. 47; v. 19. 56; Orat. xii. 39, 
xiii. 41. 

8\C.M, viii. 26 (cf. Menexenus 235E, 272C); xvii. 59 (ef. Oeconomicus iv. 20); Fam. 
ix. 22. 3; Div. i. 54. 122 (cf. Anabasis iii. 1. 4); i. 54. 123; De fato v. 10; N.D. iii. 11. 27 
(ef. Pol. 617B); Of. ii. 12. 43 (cf. Memorabilia ii. 6. 39); ii. 24. 87; De orat. i. 14. 63 (cf. 
Memorabilia iv. 6. 13; Leg. i. 12. 33 (cf. Clement of Alexandria Stromata ii. 21. 3); Tusce. 
iii. 32. 77 (ef. August. C.D. xiv. 8); v. 34. 97 (ef. Athen. iv. 46); v. 37. 108 (cf. Plutarch 
De exil. 600); Fin. ii. 28. 90 (cf. Memorabilia i. 3. 5); ii. 28. 92 (cf. Plato Ep. vii. 
326B, likewise Pol. 404D and Gorgias 518B); Of. iii. 3. 11; Tusc. iii. 15. 31; iv. 37. 80; 
v. 32. 91 (ef. Diog. Laert. ii. 25); v. 34. 97 (cf. Athen. iv. 157); Alt. viii. 2. 4. 
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which are found in Plato. For Socrates he shows everywhere a warm 
human affection and an understanding and discriminating apprecia- 
tion. 

There is, in addition to the aforementioned specific references, a 
number of passages where Cicero seems almost unmistakably to have 
had Plato in mind. His intense interest in the whole problem of the 
immortality of the soul makes him turn instinctively to that phi- 
losopher who both theoretically (through his metaphysics) and prac- 
tically (through his portrait of Socrates) presents the most brilliant 
and appealing case for eternal existence.” There are references to the 
evil influence of the poets which seem to me to go back to Plato.* 
The deep respect Cicero feels for philosophy as a gift of God seems 
distinctly reminiscent of Plato’s attitude toward it.84 There are pas- 
sages in which he seems to have in mind the cosmic theories of Plato.* 
It would seem indeed that certain concepts of Plato had become so 
integral a part of Cicero’s background that we find numerous refer- 
ences and incidents, expressed in the most natural and informal 
fashion, to Plato or to his works. *® 

What conclusions can we draw from this evidence, first, as to 
Cicero’s accuracy and, second, as to his understanding of Plato? For 
one who does not profess in any sense of the word to be an authority 
on Plato, who is not even, except in the Timaeus and the passages cited 
early in this article, professing to translate accurately or to paraphrase 

8 (.M. xx. 73 (cf. Phaedo 6); xx. 74; xxiii. 84; Laelius iv. 14; N.D. iii. 13. 34; iii. 14. 
37; Off. iii. 19. 76; Rep. vi. 15. 15; vi. 24. 26 (ef. Phaedo 73B-E); Tusc. i. 29. 71 (cf. 
Phaedo 78C uncompounded nature of the soul); i. 30. 72 (cf. Phaedo 81, 84B);i. 30. 73. 
(cf. Phaedo 84E-85B); i. 30. 73 (cf. Phaedo 99D); i. 30. 73 (cf. Phaedo 85D); i. 30. 74 


(cf. Phaedo 62A, B, 67B); i. 33. 80 (cf. Pol. 439); i. 38. 92 (ef. Phaedo 72C); i. 48. 103 
(cf. Phaedo 115C-E); v. 13. 38 (ef. Philebus 30); Fam. v. 16. 4. 


83 Div. i. 18. 34 (ef. Jon 533); N.D. i. 16. 42; Rep. iv. 9. 9.; Tusc. iii. 2.3; De orat. ii. 46. 
194 (cf. Phaedrus 245A; Meno 99C; Ion 533). 


84 See n. 64. C.M. i. 2; Leg. i. 22. 58; Fam. xv. 4. 16. 


8 Ac.i. 6. 24 (ef. Theaetetus 156A, 157A; Timaeus 50D); Rep. vi. 19. 19 (cf. Timaeus 
63A); vi. 22. 24; N.D. ii. 27. 68 (cf. Cratylus 405); Fin. ii. 31. 101 (cf. Timaeus 39). 


86 C.M. xiv. 47 (cf. Pol. 329B); Laelius ix. 30 (ef. Lysis 215B); Rep. i. 4. 8 (ef. Crito 
51A-C); i. 22. 36; i. 40. 62; iii. 8. 12; iii. 11. 18 (ef. Pol. 331); iii. 17. 29 (ef. Pol. 361, 362); 
i. 17. 28, 29 (ef. Vitruvius 61, applied by Vitruvius to Aristippus, by Cicero to Plato); 
iii. 25. 37 (cf. August. Contra Julian. Pel. iv. 21. 61); Tusc. iii. 8. 12 (ef. Gorgias 507); 
Att. x. 12A. 4 (ef. Protagoras 323C-324D); ef. also C. Marii Victorini Expositio in 
librum I de inventione). 
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Plato, Cicero’s acquaintance with the Greek philosopher would appear 
to be rather intimate. If this intimacy is the somewhat careless intima- 
cy that the highly cultivated modern enjoys with Shakespeare and the 
Pible, if it lacks the painstaking and meticulous accuracy of the scholar, 
considering Cicero’s aim, we cannot censure him for that. We should 
rather, I think, be thankful for the trained legal mind that logically 
and methodically stored away from wide reading and catholic inter- 
ests so many invaluable references. Cicero is primarily interested in 
ethics, as for that matter most post-Aristotelian philosophers were. 
The loss in connection with his failure to treat more of the abstract 
passages in Plato is not at all great, for he could not in any event have 
approached the brilliance of the great Greek genius of a creative age. 
The important thing is that Cicero shows, for the most part, accuracy 
in describing and interpreting those concepts that enlisted his interest. 
Therefore, it would seem safe to be less skeptical with regard to his 
presentation of the hypotheses and theories of those philosophers who 
have unfortunately not survived. Let us not say, as Quintilian®’ said 
of Seneca, “Digna enim fuit illa natura quae meliora vellet,” but 
rather, ‘Quod voluit effecit.”’ 


New York City 


87 Inst. orat. x. 1. 131. 








THE UNITY OF PLATO’S PHILEBUS 


MEYER WILLIAM ISENBERG 


1, PRELIMINARY REMARKS 


HE aim of the present paper is to demonstrate as clearly as 
[est the strict unity of Plato’s Philebus. It has frequently 

been stated that this work is a unity, but it has not been shown 
how each part and section of the work fits precisely and logically in 
the place which it has in the dialogue. It is this which is meant by 
“strict unity,” and it is such a unity that should be expected from 
Plato, not only because anything fragmentary and patched together 
can have no place in the subtle artistry and structure of his dialogue, 
but also because Plato himself constantly reminds the reader of the 
unity of his work.! 

In pursuance of this purpose the many interesting parallels of the 
Philebus with other Platonic dialogues, as well as any conclusions as 
to the place of the Philebus in the Platonic corpus and in the Platonic 
“system,” have, of necessity, been omitted. If the Philebus is a unity, 
it must be understood by itself without any appeal to passages in 
other works whose context and purport may lead only to a distortion 
of the passage under consideration. Of course, the general background 
of Plato’s thought is presupposed in the following study, but this can 
hardly be considered as any infringement upon the unity of the work. 

The merit of such a procedure must be judged, of course, by the re- 
sults which follow from it. However, at the outset it may be well to 
point out that two serious criticisms which may be brought against 
the works of many Platonic scholars make such a method almost a 
necessity. (1) The common attempt to explain one dialogue by pas- 
sages from another dialogue means not only that an appeal is made 
from one vexed question of interpretation to another probably even 
more vexed but also that there is a tendency to assume as certain an 
interpretation based upon what is itself not at all certain. (2) By con- 
stant appeal to the authority of other dialogues, what Plato is trying 
to say in the dialogue under consideration tends to lose its clarity and 

1 18al, d4, 27¢3, 30d6, 33c10, 36c3, d6. 

{CuassicaL PaiLoLogy, XXXV, Aprit, 1940] 154 
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distinctness. In other words, a tertiwm quid is set up between one dia- 
logue and the other which may be only a matter of one’s own fancy. 
Certainly, the attempt to understand the words of Plato in their 
own context and in the circumscribed form of a single dialogue—which 
is, after all, the art form that Plato deliberately chose as the medium 
for the expression of his thoughts—is not only worth while but is, per- 
haps, the first step one must take in the understanding of Plato. 


2. OUTLINE 


To avoid the troublesome and superfluous task of paraphrasing the 
dialogue, it may be sufficient to give a short outline of the main divi- 
sions of the work. The dialogue falls into eleven well-defined parts as 
follows: 

I. A statement of the problem to be solved and various preliminary 
remarks and agreements (11a—126) 

II. Discussion of the One and Many (12c—20b) 

III. Proof that neither Pleasure nor Nous, but the common life, is the good 
and a statement of the new problem (20b-23a) 

IV. A discussion of the four genera and their relation to Pleasure and 

Nous (28a-31a) 
V. The Mixed Pleasures (31b-50e) 
VI. The Unmixed or Pure Pleasures (51a—55c) 
VII. The Sciences (55c-59d) 
VIII. The mixing of Pleasure and Nous (59e—-64b) 
IX. The answer to the problem of which is more akin to the good, Pleasure 
or Nous (64c-66a) 
X. Fivefold scheme of the good (66a-66c) 
XI. Recapitulation (66d-67)) 


3. THE FOUR GENERA 


Since an understanding of the whole dialogue depends upon the 
clear understanding of what Plato meant by his four genera—Un- 
limited (Ge:pov), Limit (répas), the mixture of both of these, and 
Cause (airia), all of which are explained in Part IV (23a-3la)—it 
seems best to undertake the interpretation of these first and then to 
follow the order of the dialogue. To facilitate the understanding of 
these and to avoid verboseness, a diagram is appended, which, when 
understood, will, perhaps, demonstrate the strict unity of the dia- 
logue. (See Diagram 1 at the end of the paper.) 

As Plato states in 23c, all being can be divided in a threefold man- 
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ner—the Unlimited, the Limit, and a third mixed together from both 
of these. In addition to these, we need a fourth as a Cause of the 
mixture. Plato then proceeds to explain the Unlimited, which is rep- 
resented by the bottom, wavy line. 

It is not difficult to understand what Plato means by the Unlimited. 
It is the realm of Becoming that is constantly passing over into Being. 
However, the understanding of the Limit has occasioned a great deal 
of difficulty. It is stated (25a) that the Limit consists of two things: 
(1) the equal and equality and (2) the twofold and the relation of num- 
ber to number and measure to measure. The top line represents the 
Limit or, as it has been labeled in addition, Being. But the middle line 
also represents Limit, although it is also called Generated Being. The 
interpretation of this passage will be taken-up in its order. 

The third genus is the mixture of the Limit and Unlimited (25)5) 
or, as it is marked, Generated Being (yeyernuévnv obaiav [27)8] ; yéveow 
eis ovaiav [26d8]), represented by the middle line. 

The interpretation of the Limit may now be undertaken. Socrates 
says: “Although we ought to bring together the Limit into one (eis &) 
as we did in the case of the Unlimited, we did not do so” (25d5). 
Despite the possibility that the text may not be sound here (25d7), 
Socrates’ meaning is quite clear. There are two parts to the Limit 
(25a6 and 26d4) because the Limit performs two functions. In the 
first place, if we have only the top line of Limit and all the rest is 
Unlimited, the middle line of Generated Being comes into existence 
by the mixture of the top line of Limit with the Unlimited through the 
medium of the Cause. In this stage of the dialectic the top line of 
Being is Limit, and the middle line of Generated Being, before it was 
generated, is the Unlimited. Second, however, when the middle line of 
Generated Being has already been generated, it acts upon the Un- 
limited as a Limit through the medium of the Cause, but more re- 
motely. Consequently, the top line of Being and the middle line of 
Generated Being both act as Limit, depending upon the stage of the 
dialectic in which we are. All this may become clear when we take up 
Plato’s use of these genera in the diairesis of Pleasure. 

To interpret the passage (25d7 ff.) as it stands, we may then say 
that by rovtwy audorépwr cuvayouéywy is meant the “equal” and the 
“twofold” from the line of Generated Being, it being understood that 
the Unlimited takes part in the process. Thus we have all things that 
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will be connected with our middle line, namely, the mixture or some 
generations (yevéoets [25¢3]). 

If it be asked, however, why Plato chose such terms as the “‘equal’’ 
and “twofold” to explain the Limit, the best answer is perhaps an 
example. In the case of health, which is connected with the middle 
line (25e8), the Unlimited (the dry and moist, hot and cold, ete.) 
becomes health in the body due to a proportion of unequal things. 
Here the Limit would be a proportion differing for different men. 
However, as one proceeds to the right on the middle line and con- 
sequently approaches nearer to the Cause, as will be explained later, 
the action of the Limit from the side of Being tends to deal more with 
things equal for all men, e.g., the soul. Here, then, there is no pro- 
portion but an equality. 

After the Mixed Life (27d1) of Pleasure and Phronesis has been 
located in the Mixture or on the middle line and Pleasure has been 
placed in the Unlimited or bottom line (27e), Socrates asks in what 
genus Nous should be placed (28a4). The answer to this question is all 
important to the dialogue for, as is evident from Diagram 1, it sets up 
a framework in which the dialectic of Plato can act. 

In general terms the Limit of the upper line may be identified with 
the macrocosm of elements, body, and soul, which, in turn, in some 
manner act upon the microcosm or middle line of elements, body, and 
soul.? But in all the relations of macrocosm and microcosm, the Cause 
has a more or less direct action depending on whether the dialectic 
goes to the right or left on the horizontal lines. The right parts of 
the upper and middle lines, then, acted upon by the Cause transfer the 
force of the Cause to the objects toward the left. Consequently, the 
Cause in some manner acts throughout all, but its force becomes more 
and more indirect as we go to the left and downward to the Unlimited. 
The Cause or Divine Nous* has therefore been placed farthest to the 


2 Plato, as is usually the case when the main question of the dialogue is not involved, 
is speaking here in general terms, for the more detailed exposition of the Timaeus would 
be of no use in the present dialogue. It is sufficient to have a general picture of the 
framework of Plato’s thought. The dialectic of the Timaeus could, of course, be had if 
we were to make our three lines perpendicular with Nous or Aitia on top and permit 
the dialectic io work down from top to bottom, instead of as here in the Philebus, in 
which the dialectic works upward from the Unlimited and to the right on the horizontal 
lines toward the Aitia. This, it is hoped, will be sufficiently clear after the discussion of 
the Mixed Pleasures. The difference of the dialectic of the various dialogues is one of the 
reasons why so many ‘‘contradictions” are found in Plato. 

3 For this phrase see 22c6: dAn@ivdv kai Oetov vodv. Note also that the Cause is far- 
ther to the right than the royal soul and Nous of Zeus (30d1). 
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right in Diagram 1. A slight correction of this diagram will be found 
in section 7. 

It is well to note in this connection how careful Plato is in the choice 
of words. In the discussion of the workings of the Divine Nous Plato 
does not say that it ‘mixes’ together the elements into a cosmos or 
body or that it “mixes” together the elements of health in the body. 
The word that Plato uses is suvri@mu.t However, in the rest of the 
Philebus, where the Divine Nous is lost sight of for the most part—for 
we have to do with the Generated Being or the middle line and the 
Unlimited or bottom line—ouppeiyvum, or the simple peiyvupt, or 
kpaous, or other related words are used constantly. 

This explanation of the four genera, to use a distinction of Aristotle, 
may be true (aAn@és) but most likely is not clear (ca@és). If, however, 
the diagram is clear and the reader can now apply the dialectic of the 
Philebus to it, there is no need to read any further, for the rest of this 
paper merely exemplifies and illustrates the diagram, thereby showing 
the strict unity of the work. But if the interpretation is not as yet 
clear, we may now start at the beginning of the dialogue and follow 
the natural order of the work. Perhaps even a few interpretations of 
difficult passages may be of some interest to the reader who already 
may surmise what is to follow. (For a more detailed discussion of this 
section see sec. 7.) 


4, THE STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM (1la—12b) (PART 1) 

The statement of the problem of the dialogue by Socrates in 
1104 ff., if it be correctly understood, is full of significance for the rest 
of the work. Td xaipew, tiv jdovnv Kal TépYrv would, of course, be in 
the Unlimited.» Consequently, these three words for Pleasure would 
not be related (ovyyev7 [11b8]) as in the case of Phronesis, Nous, and 
Memory. All one can say of them is that they are cbug@wva (1106) and 
that Plato intends no distinction by the use of these terms. How- 
ever, Phronesis, Nous,’ Memory, correct Opinions, and true Calcula- 
tions are definitely related (ovyyev7), for they are all on the middle line. 

4 29e2, 3063; cf. also xoopotod re kal ovvrarrovea (30c5) and ovyxeiueva (29d8). 

5 27e7 ff., 31a8. 

6 répyis is used again only twice—once by Protarchus (19c7) and once in the verb 
form repméuevos by Socrates (4763). For the use of cbudwva see 25e1 and 56a4. 


7 Nous in the Philebus is almost always the human Nous and not the Divine Nous. 
For the distinction cf. 22c3 and 22e3. 
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Their correct order from left to right on the line would be Memory, 
Calculation, Opinion, Phronesis, and Nous. Memory, as the farthest 
to the left, is merely a “‘preservation of sensation’ (34a10), but with- 
out Memory one could have no consciousness at all of ever having had 
any Pleasure (21cl). Calculation (Aoy.cyds) enables one to look into 
the future to some degree (21c5), and true Opinion, of which more 
later, enables one to suppose one really rejoices when one does rejoice 
(21c4). However, there is no sharp distinction between Nous and 
Phronesis, and in certain contexts they may be interchangeable. 
Nevertheless, from a close examination of the use of these words, it 
will be found that, although Nous and Phronesis have the same posi- 
tion on the line, Phronesis has its face turned, so to speak, toward the 
Unlimited or the realm of affairs of human life with its daily hap- 
penings and problems—a usage later made rigid and “frozen” by 
Aristotle—while Nous has its face turned toward Being. 

Three reasons may be stated for the correctness of this interpreta- 
tion: (1) in 28d8 Nous can be used alone, but in the context twa 
Gavpaorny is added to Phronesis; (2) Phronesis is the word most often 
used in the comparison with Pleasure; and (3) Nous is used almost 
exclusively in the discussion of the fourth genus. 

Socrates then proceeds in 11d to lay down the lines on which the 
dialogue runs. Either Protarchus or Socrates must show a possession 
(€&s) and disposition (6ua@eo.s)® which is able to make the life of 
man happy; but, if a third life appears better than either Phronesis 
or Pleasure, the victor will be the life which is more akin (ovyyerns 
[1le1]) to the third life. 


m4 


5. DISCUSSION OF THE ONE AND MANY (12c—20b) (PART I1) 
Socrates, after these agreements, attacks now the problem of the 
One and the Many. There are two general questions usually asked 
concerning this section: (1) What is its place in the whole? (2) Why 
does Socrates state that there is no further need of the diairesis of the 
forms (20c4) when he takes it up again in the discussion both of 
Pleasure and of the sciences? In answer to the second question, it may 
be said that the diairesis of the forms is both abandoned and not 


8 The distinction of these words seems to be that és is the actual possession which 
few men have; é:d0eots a capacity for all to have the happy life. The distinction in 
Aristotle’s Categories is quite different. For és see 32e3, 40d5, 41c6, 48c bis, 49e; for 
b:4Beors see 32€9, 48a, 62b, 64c. 
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abandoned. It is abandoned in the sense that a mere diairesis is not 
sufficient to answer any question of the superiority of one eidos to 
another. Such questions need a more complicated dialectic such as 
Plato has given in his four genera. However, it is not abandoned in 
the sense that, when the dialectic is governed by the four genera, 
diairesis once more is inevitably used. This is partly® what Plato 
means by the statement, made when he introduces his four genera 
(23b9), that ‘some things are probably the same.”’ 

The answer, then, to the first question is evident. If Plato is to use 
in some way a diairesis, he must make clear what he is doing. Plato in 
his own way has placed this section first. It seems that this is the only 
logical place for such a discussion, explaining both the difficulties and 
the complexities of the problem of the superiority of Phronesis and 
Pleasure and acting as an introduction to the explanation of the four 
genera. If it might be objected that Plato nevertheless does not seem 
to have made his meaning clear, however clear it really is for the at- 
tentive student, one should remember the intricacy of the task con- 
fronting Plato of expressing his comprehensive thoughts in words. 
The difficulty is that one cannot understand the Philebus unless it is 
understood as a whole; but, on the other hand, the whole cannot be 
understood unless the parts are understood also. Consequently, Plato 
took the best way, perhaps, of leading his reader to a comprehension 
of his whole thought by this discussion of the One and Many. 

After these general statements, this part may now be discussed 
more minutely. The fear that Socrates expresses (12c) in regard to the 
names of the goddess is, of course, apparent from the diagram. 
Aphrodite as a goddess would have to be on the top line of Being; 
but, since Pleasure will be found on the bottom line of the Unlimited, 
Socrates’ fear is far beyond the fear of other men, 

It is tempting to go into minute interpretations of the text in the 
following passage, but the exigencies of space will not permit it. Let 
it suffice to say that Protarchus is brought around to an agreement 
that there are many Pleasures, after Socrates has conceded that there 
are many sciences (12c—14c). 

Socrates now enters upon the discussion proper of the One and the 
Many, and he states that there are three points in dispute relative to 
this problem (15b). The first is concerning the existence of the 


* We say “partly’’ for also the use of Limit and Unlimited most likely is meant. 
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Monads, i.e., in terms of Diagram 1, whether the top line exists at all. 
The second difficulty is, granting the existence of the Monads, how 
can some particular one exist more steadfastly than another, if each 
one is always the same and receives no generation or corruption, i.e., 
how is it possible to move to the right or left on the right side of the 
top line? The third difficulty is the relation of the Monad to the mid- 
dle and bottom line év rots yuyvouévors ad kal azeipos. For this rela- 
tion two alternatives are given, the interpretation of which is left to 
those constructors of Platonic systems who are more dogmatic than 
Plato most likely ever was. 

Socrates next says that the best way of working through these 
difficulties is to start from the confusion of speech (i716 Adywr [15d4]), 
and he proceeds to show the immortal and ageless passion in men 
which causes this confusion. By this he means that one’s words can be 
on either of three lines—Being, Generated Being, or the Unlimited— 
or one word can be used on all these levels. For example, ‘““Man”’ (ef. 
15a4) can be considered as an ‘“‘Idea’”’ on the level of Being, or as the 
definite number of the races of man on the middle line, or ““Man” as a 
being of infinite differences on the lowest line. Consequently, the 
young fellows can play all sorts of tricks on their neighbors by con- 
fusing the three levels. The true dialectic, however, is a gift of the 
gods to man, and the Ancients (16c7) have handed down the report 
that “those things continually being said to be’!° are composed of the 
One and the Many having the Limit and Unlimited grown together in 
themselves. Consequently, Socrates’ method or ‘“‘road”’ (16b5) is to 
take a “one” on the top line and by continual diairesis to pass on 
across the middle line and so come to the Unlimited. This is the true 
dialectical method (17a4) ; everything else is mere eristic. 

A number of examples are then given describing the diairesis from 
the One to the Limit (17a8-17e6). This process corresponds in the 
main to the diairesis of the sciences in 55c ff. As the example there 
given is more complete than any given here, the interpretation of this 
process will be attempted at 55c ff. The example of going from the 
Unlimited to the One, of course, corresponds to the diairesis of 
Pleasure. These two correspondences are, then, the reason why Plato 

10 rap del Neyouevwy elvar (16c9; cf. 15d5). This merely means the words that one is 


continually uttering and of which one is continually assuming that a corresponding 
being exists. 
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divides his examples into two parts. Diagram 2, which represents this 
last example, may be suggestive if compared with Diagram 1. 

Socrates then (18d) proceeds to connect the difficulties of the One 
and Many discussed in 15b to the present case of Phronesis and 
Pleasure. The preferability of Phronesis or Pleasure (18e3) corre- 
sponds to the second question of 15b; the existence of each to the first 
question; how each is One and Many to the third question. Protarchus 
then grasps the significance of these difficulties. His etre éorw eire 
un (19b3) corresponds to the first question of 15b; his é76ca, to the 
third; and his ézota, to the second. 

It may be objected to this interpretation that the three genera of 
Being, Generated Being, and Unlimited should not be brought in to 
explain the One and Many. Such an objection would be quite valid. 
The section on the One and Many is concerned with speech, the sec- 
tion on the four genera with Being. This is why in the section of the 
One and Many the question of the existence of those things ‘‘con- 
tinually being said to be” is so important. It was for the sake of greater 
clarity in a subject, which is, after all, not easily understood, that the 
two sections have been mixed together which Plato has more cor- 
rectly kept apart. 


6. PLEASURE, Nous, AND THE COMMON LIFE (20b-23a) (PART III) 


The dialogue then follows the lines laid down in 11d, by showing 
that neither Phronesis nor Pleasure is the good but rather a mixture 
of both. Consequently, nobody, perhaps, will question the position of 
this section in the unity of the work. In the first place, it sets the ques- 
tion of the superiority of Phronesis or Pleasure in its true light. In the 
second place, by its position between the dialectic of the One and 
Many and the four genera, it shows the inadequacy of the former to 
answer the real question at issue between Socrates and Protarchus, 
and the necessity of having a more complicated dialectic. This, it need 
hardly be pointed out, is as fine an example of the subtle art of Plato’s 
maturity as one may find in the later works. However, it is an art, 
perhaps, more to be appreciated by the philosopher than the more 
obvious art of the earlier dialogues. 

It may be asked, furthermore, where on the diagram the good must 
be placed. The correct answer, speaking generally, is that the good 
can be placed anywhere upon the lines of Being and Generated Being. 
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Such use of terminology is, of course, one of the most prominent as- 
pects of the Platonic dialectic. However, the good here mentioned as a 
mixture of Phronesis and Pleasure can be placed with the most con- 
venience at the extreme right on the line of Generated Being. That, 
nevertheless, the good can be placed anywhere on this line is shown 
by the phrase kai maou gurois kai (wos aiperds (2265). That is, no 
matter how far we go to the left on the middle line, we will have a 
good. 

It remains then, since the argument itself is perfectly clear and 
simple, to explain why Plato chose the perfect, the sufficient, and the 
fact that every knowing being desires the good, as distinctive marks of 
the good. This question, however, will be postponed until 66a ff. is 
taken up, where the perfect and the sufficient are again mentioned 
(6602). 


7. FURTHER REMARKS ON THE FOUR GENERA (23a-31a) (PART IV) 


Although the four genera have already been explained in section 3, 
there are a few points of interpretation which ought to be discussed. 
The first is the meaning of the examples of the mixture or middle line 
in 25e7 ff. The method that Plato employs in selecting examples is not 
only interesting in itself but also, to some extent, a confirmation of 
the present interpretation of the dialogue. The first example chosen is 
health, which would be placed in the section that is marked body on 
the middle line. Music, the next example, must of course be placed in 
the section marked soul on the middle line. This, however, is as far to 
the right as one can go on this line, for examples can be effective only 
when they are taken from objects on the left of the line. To go farther 
to the right is to illustrate what is not clear by what is still more 
unclear. Consequently, in the third example of the seasons, Plato goes 
to the body or cosmos on the top line. To go any farther to the right 
on this line would be useless for the purpose in hand. The additional 
examples given in 26b5 would, of course, fall into the first two ex- 
amples given. 

The present detailed discussion of this section grants also an oppor- 

1 The mention of Plants, Animals, and Man indiscriminately has occasioned a great 
deal of needless worry for commentators (cf. 1165, d5, 22b1, 31d5, 32e4, etc.). All Plants, 
Animals, and Man are on the middle line toward the left or right as the case may be. It 


may be well in passing to mention here that this is the reason for the plural aéyaGots 
(20d10), a reading which has been questioned. 
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tunity to correct the diagram as it was first presented. The careful 
reader of the section in which what has been called the macrocosm and 
microcosm is explained (28d5-30d4) most likely has noticed that the 
top line, if the text is to be rightly interpreted, should not be parallel 
to the middle line at all. The relation of the elements and cosmos of 
the macrocosm to the elements and body of the microcosm is quite 
different from the relation of the soul and Nous of Zeus to the soul of 
the microcosm. It is stated (29c5) that the fire of the microcosm is 
nourished, becomes, and is ruled by the fire of the macrocosm, and 
the same relation exists between cosmos and body (29e5). But, on the 
other hand, the Cause is said (30b1) to furnish the soul of the micro- 
cosm, and the royal soul and Nous become in Zeus through the 
Cause (30d1). 

Consequently, Diagram 3 is appended to represent this correction. 
That is, the top line should slope down toward the middle line as it 
goes toward the left. However, to avoid excessive explanation, this 
more correct interpretation was left out in the first treatment of this 
section, and, if the true diagram is kept in mind, there will be no 
danger in still using the first diagram.” 

There is one more point that might interest the reader before this 
section is abandoned. Why, it may be asked, does Plato characterize 
the elements of the microcosm (2966) by so many adjectives—‘‘small,”’ 
“base,” “nowhere at all eiAcxpivés and having its power unworthy of 
the nature” (cf. also 29c1)? A correct explanation of these terms is 
important for a correct understanding of Plato’s use of words. 

“Small,” of course, signifies the middle line in contrast to the top 
line. “Base” points out the position of the elements as on the ex- 
treme left of the middle line, the last point we can reach before enter- 
ing the Unlimited.'® Of course, as is evident from the use of the word 
quoted in 55e2, Plato does not limit the use of his words to one position 
on the line. His adjectives shift their significances in different con- 
texts. 

This fact is all important for the understanding of the terms dtvayis 
and @vots, to pass by eiAckpuvés for the moment. divayts (29b8; c3) 


12 There will be no danger because the Philebus does not treat in any detail the ex- 
treme left of the top or middle line. This is the work of the Timaeus. In that dialogue 
it is very important to have a correct representation. 

18 Cf, 30c5 ob @abdn of the Cause; 55e2 of the sciences when Arithmetic is separated 
out from them. 
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can be used anywhere on the lines of the Platonic dialectic.‘ The 
force of the word lies, however, in the fact that it signifies the relation 
of the thing of which it is the power to other things to the right or left 
and above or below in the dialectic. Consequently, it signifies further 
the actions or the ability to act of the thing upon other related things. 
gvots,® however, although, just as divayis, it has universal scope, in 
contrast to divas, signifies what the thing actually is and its place 
in the dialectic without, however, bringing in the other related things. 

eiAukpuvés (29b7)'* will be taken up in the latter sections of the 
dialogue. At this point its negation merely signifies that the elements 
of the microcosm are closer to the bottom line than the elements of the 
macrocosm. It also can be used on most points of the dialectic, de- 
pending on its context. 


8. THE MIXED PLEASURES (31b—50e) (PART v)!” 


After the completion of all the preliminary labors and explanations 
Socrates now (31b2) proceeds to the diairesis of Pleasure with the four 
genera as the framework of this diairesis. In this section only Pleas- 
ures that are mixed with Pain or, as they are called later, “necessary” 
Pleasures (62e9; ef. 50e6 [avayxn]), are treated in contrast to the Un- 
mixed or Pure Pleasures taken up in section 9. 

To avoid the necessity of extensive paraphrasing, a short outline of 
this section is given: 

A. Pleasures of the Body (31b-32b) 

B. Pleasures of the Soul (32b-35d) 

C. The Middle Life (85d-36b) 

D. Are Pleasures True or False? (36c—42c) 

E. The Violent Pleasures and Pains (42c—50e) 


A. PLEASURES OF THE BODY (31b-32b) 


The two problems with which Plato opens this section (31b1) are 
very significant of the trend of his dialectic. It has been pointed out 


146 24c2 of part of the Unlimited; 28d7 and 30d3 of the Cause; 31a2, 32a1, 44c7, and d4 
of Pleasure; 49b3, c8, 55e7, 57e7, 58d4, 64e5 of the good—a significant passage for the 
meaning of the word; 67a8, a15. 

15 12c6, 14c8, d1, 18a8, 22b6, 24e4, 25a4, cll, e8, 26e6, 27a5, 28a2, 29a9, 3007, d1, 
31c3, d5, 32d6, 42c8, d5, 44a10, b9, e1, e9, 45c7, 48c4, 49c5, 50e5, 5208 (a significant pas- 
sage), 52b3, 55e7, 59a2, 60a10, b3, b10, 64d9, and e6 (another significant passage). 

16 30b6, 32c7, 52d7, 53a8, 59c3, 6308. 

17 Diagram 4 should be used throughout this section. 
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before in the discussion of the One and Many (sec. 5) that the ex- 
ample of the art of grammar corresponded to the diairesis of Pleasure, 
for in that case we were forced to take the Unlimited first.!® Since, 
then, Pleasure has been identified with the genus of the Unlimited, 
the logical thing to do is to find the lowest point on the middle line of 
Generated Being and to ask how Pleasure is connected with this point, 
for it is hardly possible to talk rationally about the Unlimited unless 
one can bring it into relation with some aspect of Being. Conse- 
quently, Plato asks first (31b1) in which thing Pleasure is and through 
what passion it becomes. That is, where among the Beings of the 
middle line it finds contact and how and through what stages it 
attains that place. Of course, as Plato shows later, there are three 
points of contact—of the body, of the soul, and a middle place be- 
tween soul and body. The sections on Memory, Sensation, Recollec- 
tion, and Desire answer the second question, through what passion 
Pleasure becomes, for the soul. The examples of Pain and Pleasure 
(3le ff.) answer this question for the body. 

It is exactly this that Plato means when he says (31c2), ‘Pleasure 
and Pain seem to me to become according to nature in the common 
genus,” i.e., on the middle line. By this he does not mean that the 
mixture of Pleasure and Pain is a mixture of the Limit and Unlimited 
and therefore an 6967 kowwvia (25e7). This cannot possibly be Plato’s 
meaning, although it is a common misinterpretation of the passage.'® 

The xowvdv yévos in which health and harmony exist (31c11) cannot 
be the genus of Pain and Pleasure except in a more remote sense. Pain 
and Pleasure Plato expressly says “become” (yiyveo@ar [31c3]) in the 
common genus; they are not in it (évetvac). Pleasure and Pain are in 
the Unlimited; health and harmony are in the xowdv ‘yévos, but 
Pleasure and Pain become related by a series of stages, more or less 
remote, to certain generated beings on the middle line, e.g., body or 
soul. How they are related is the main question of this section, and 
it is because of the fact that they are related in some respect that 
Plato takes exception to the position of those clever fellows who study 
Physics and claim Pleasures do not exist at all (4459). 

18 18a9: drav tis TO Gretpov avayKacby mpGrov AauBavev. 


1 Cf. R. G. Bury, The Philebus of Plato (Cambridge, 1897), ad loc. One of the most 
serious faults of Bury’s exposition of this dialogue is his explanation of these two ques- 
tions as well as other points by the four causes of Aristotle. This is good Aristotelianism, 
but it is not Platonism. 
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The misinterpretation of Bury mentioned above, however, neces- 
sitates a word of explanation on the use of the terms petivs, cipperécs, 
and other related words and forms. Bury may have been led astray by 
the ambiguous use of these words—an ambiguity that Plato might 
have avoided—into believing that, whenever a word for mixture is 
used, we have a case of the mixture of the Limit and Unlimited and 
consequently a generation on the middle line or some generation more 
or less remotely connected with it. This is not at all the case. The 
very fact that Pleasure and Pain are spoken of as Mixed Pleasures”° 
shows that words for mixture are used even in the sphere of the 
Unlimited alone without Limit. 

The first kind (eidos [32b6]) of Pleasure and Pain of the body should 
then present no difficulties. Diagram 4 represents the connection of 
Pleasure and Pain with the middle line and the Unlimited. What in 
Diagram 1 was labeled the Unlimited, it will be noted now, has ceased 
to be such, since by its connection with the middle line the line of the 
Unlimited has been thrust farther downward. It is such a process that 
is Plato’s answer to the third question concerning the relationship be- 
tween the One and Many (1505). Whether this is the whole answer or 
part only, must be left to the Neo-Platonists rather than to Platonists. 

The section where the Unlimited is explained (24a5-25a) should be 
compared to the examples that Plato gives here as the diagram shows. 


B. PLEASURES OF THE SOUL (32b-35d) 


Before entering upon an interpretation of the second kind of Pleas- 
ure, that of the soul (32), it may be well to point out that throughout 
this whole section of the Mixed Pleasures the reader is confined to the 
left part of the middle line and its relation to the Unlimited. All the 
right side of the line and the top line with few exceptions are left out. 
Consequently, when the Pleasures of the soul are spoken of in this sec- 
tion, the discussion is dragged down to the lowest level possible. It is 
only when the reader comes to the Pure Pleasures that the top line 
and the right side of the middle line are brought in. 

There is also one textual difficulty that must be set aright before 
one can enter upon the discussion. Burnet and most editors read 6é 

20 48a9, b6, 50e5, etc. The use of &uerxros for the Pleasure without Pain (32c8, 50e6) 


shows this conclusively. Cf. also 6168, where a distinction is made between what is 
mixed well (év 7@ pecxOévre kad@s) and what is not mixed well. 
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(32d3) with B instead of re with T; 7e is the right reading, as will be 
sufficiently clear when the passage is interpreted. 

Since the passage on the Pleasures of the soul (32c6) has been 
generally misunderstood and incorrectly emended, although its mean- 
ing should be perfectly plain and the text certainly is sound, it may be 
well to give an extended interpretation. év rovrois, of course, refers 
to 32b9, the expectation of pleasant and painful things. All of these 
expectations become eiAuxpivets because, as Plato goes on to say, 
there need not be a mixture of Pleasure and Pain (dpeixrois AUVs TE 
kal jdov7js), for in the Pleasures of the soul, unlike those of the body, 
we can have Pleasure without Pain. This, however, does not mean 
that these Pleasures here are the Pure Pleasures of 51a. The Pleasures 
of the soul discussed here differ from the Pure Pleasures in so far as the 
Pure Pleasures have to do with the top line of Being or the right side 
of the middle line, as will be shown later, but the Pleasures here have 
to do with the left side of the middle line and with the Unlimited. 

Therefore, Plato goes on to say that in the Pleasures of the soul it 
will be quite clear (32c8) whether the whole genus of Pleasure ought to 
be welcomed as connected with the middle line and therefore some 
kind of Generated Being, or whether this whole kind ought to be given 
over to some other of the aforementioned genera, namely, to the 
Unlimited,” i.e., to a mixture of Pleasure and Pain just as to hot and 
cold and all such things. In this second alternative the whole genus of 
Pleasure will not be welcomed, but sometimes it will and sometimes it 
will not, since not all Pleasures, even of the soul, are good, but some 
are. 

Of these two alternatives, the second, of course, is correct, for, as it 
will be shown later, not all Pleasures of the soul are good, although, 
considered by themselves in isolation, all may be considered good in 
some respect. 

The strict unity of the dialogue, after the Pleasures of the soul have 
been introduced, seems to be abruptly broken off at this point (32d9). 
Why, it may be asked, should the life of Nous and Phronesis be intro- 
duced here in the diairesis of Pleasure? The reason for this digression 
is apparent from Diagram 4. By it Plato merely intended to sketch in 
the rest of the framework of the dialogue, so that the place of Pleasure 


21 The two uses of yévos in different senses might have been avoided by Plato, al- 
though his meaning should be perfectly clear. 
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in it might be more apparent. That Plato is here speaking of the upper 
section of the dialectic, he tries to show still more clearly by the ques- 
tion whether the gods have Pleasure and Pain. 

Plato then proceeds (33c5) to the second question of 31b3— 
“through what passion the Pleasures come about’’—in regard to the 
Pleasures of the soul. That all come about through Memory, as the 
argument goes on to state, is of great significance. It will be recalled 
that Memory was one of the things that Plato at the beginning of the 
dialogue (1167) set out to prove as superior to Pleasure. The su- 
periority of Memory to Pleasure, however, is nowhere explicitly stated 
or proven. In fact, in the fivefold scheme of the good (66a), although 
Pure Pleasures hold the fifth place (66c4), Memory is not even men- 
tioned.” Consequently, it is in this section that one should look for 
some answer, even though it is nowhere explicitly stated. As Diagram 
4 represents, Memory is the farthest to the left of any of the intellec- 
tual functions and is therefore the least important of the functions of 
the soul if viewed from above and from the right. This is the reason 
why Plato starts here with Memory and then suddenly decides that 
Sensation (ato@nors [33c9]) must be explained first; for Sensation, al- 
though it furnishes the material of Memory, can hardly be considered 
distant enough from the Unlimited to be superior to Pleasure. How- 
ever this may be, if it be permitted to infer things for which the text 
gives no explicit warrant, Plato’s answer to his own question may be 
that Memory is closer to the middle line than Mixed Pleasures are. 
But Memory, as will be shown later, is not closer to the middle line 
than the Pure Pleasures. Consequently, Memory is left out of the five- 
fold table of the good, whereas the Pure Pleasures hold the fifth place 
there. 

It is pertinent to indicate at this point what the direction of the 
Platonic dialectic is in the next few pages of text. Plato here is going 
toward the right along the middle line. First, Sensation is taken up, 
then Memory, Recollection, and Desire, and then, with the question of 
whether Pleasures are true or false, Opinion. This is the farthest point 
to the right on the middle line that Plato will go in the discussion of 
Mixed Pleasures, as one would naturally expect. With the beginning 
of the section on violent Mixed Pleasures (42c—50e), the dialectic turns 
back and farther downward into the Unlimited. 


2 For Memory cf. 1167, 19d2, 20b3, 2166, cl, c2, c3, d10, 33c6, c8, c9, 34a10, 62, 
b10, 35a7, cl, c13, d2, e9, 3665, 38b12, 39a1, 60d4, 6404. 
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Let us return, then, to the text from this short digression. It is 
stated that Memory and Recollection are introduced to explain more 
clearly the Pleasures of the soul apart from the body (34c6). Plato’s 
meaning is represented by the line marked avauynors on Diagram 4. 
Sensation gives the material to Memory. Memory is a preservation of 
Sensation. But Recollection is the function of the soul that has Pleas- 
ures separated as much as possible from the body. This, of course, is 
the reason why Memory and Recollection are distinguished. 

With the introduction of Desire (éruuyia [34c7]) we turn back to 
the left for a moment in our dialectic. By showing that Desire is of 
the soul alone (35c6) and that it is by Memory that we have Desire 
(35cl) “the discourse shows that Memory of the soul is all the im- 
petus (6pu7) and Desire and principle of every animal” (35d1). It may 
be added that this function of Memory may be the reason for the 
superiority of Memory stated in 11b (but compare above). 


C. THE MIDDLE LIFE (35d-36b) 


It should be quite clear, then, from the previous discussion that we 
have a kind of life in the middle between the Mixed Pleasures of the 
body and those of the soul. This would be the exact place where Cal- 
culation (Aoytopuds [11b8]) should fit in. Calculation, it has been shown 
(21c5), looks to the future, and this is what Plato means by using the 
word “hope.” But, since the word ‘“Calculation” is not used in this 
section, this point is not pressed. If, however, this is the case, Calcula- 
tion is used here on a very low level. At any rate, the word is placed in 
its proper position in Diagram 4.*% 


D. ARE PLEASURES TRUE OR FALSE? (36c—42c) 


Before taking up the question whether Pleasure is true or false 
(36c), it may be well to recapituiate some points briefly. As has been 
stated, the problem before Plato is to bring the Unlimited of Pleasure 
and Pain into connection with the middle line which acts as a Limit. 
This is done by locating the various aspects of the Unlimited with the 
middle line. By thus connecting the Unlimited and the Limit, we have 
a generation (yéveots) which itself becomes a Generated Being (ve- 
yevnuervnv ovoiav [27b8]), though more remote from the middle line 
itself. Consequently, all things we have already mentioned—Pleas- 


23 The word Aoy.opds is used seldom in the dialogue (1108, 21a14, c5, 52a8, 63, 57a1). 
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ures of the body, of the soul, of the soul and body, Memory, Recollec- 
tion, etc.—are Generated Beings, since they are a mixture of the Limit 
and the Unlimited. From a study of Diagram 4 all this should now be 
apparent. 

After having filled in, therefore, the lower stages to the left, of 
Sensation, Memory, Calculation, we come to the discussion of Opinion 
with the question whether Pleasures are true or false. The oft-repeated 
objection of critics that Pleasure cannot be false has been answered 
just as often by Plato’s defenders. The objection itself is entirely in- 
valid, as a correct understanding of Plato’s meaning would readily 
make plain. The cause of the objection and of many other objections 
of this sort is the age-old confusion of Aristotelianism and its rigid use 
of terminology with Platonism and its shifting terminology. One may 
be sure that, after the present generation of Platonists has passed 
away, the same objection will still be raised and still be answered as 
of old, so impatient are even philosophers of understanding the meth- 
od and meaning of a fellow-philosopher. 

From Diagram 4 it is clear that we are now talking of Pleasure and 
Pain on the level of Opinion. Consequently, it is only the Pleasure and 
Pain that have to do with Opinion that interest us here. The subtle 
play of dialectic in this section, the constant mixture of the Unlimited 
and the Limit to form new Generated Beings are not represented on 
the diagram. It is left to the intelligent reader to work out for himself 
these relationships. One hint, perhaps, may be permissible. Although 
Sensation and Memory have already attained the status of Generated 
Being, yet, as we go to the right on the middle line and come to 
Opinion, everything to the left of our present position can be treated 
as Unlimited. If Plato were working constantly to the left, as he does 
in the Timaeus, this, of course, would not be possible. But, since in 
this section he works for the most part up from the Unlimited and to 
the right on the middle line, it should be apparent why the above 
statement is true for the Philebus. 

There are some general questions, however, concerning this section 
that must be answered before this minute study of the dialectic be 
attempted. In the first place it has not been generally understood that 
this section comes to a definite end at 42c5. There it is stated that false 
Pleasures will still be sought; but, as will be evident when the next 
part, that of the violent Pleasures, is taken up, the search will be of a 
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somewhat different nature. Although it is true, then, that both Parts 
D (36c—42c) and E (42c—50e) may be treated together, the trend of the 
dialectic will not permit it. The best confirmation that D and E should 
be treated separately comes from the text of Plato himself, the only 
authority in such questions. In 41a5 he considers the zovnpal jdovai 
as distinct from the present section, and of course the rovnpail 7dovai 
are taken care of in Part E, which is concerned with the violent 
Pleasures. The same distinction is made in the recapitulation of 51a. 
The Pleasures seeming to be but not being at all include the two kinds 
of false Pleasures in D (36c—42c): (1) when the expectation does not 
coincide with the actual facts and (2) when the proximity of Pleasure 
and Pain makes them false. But the Pleasures which appear to be 
great and many are the rovnpai jdovai. The statement at 63d-e should 
also be compared. 

But the most important question that may be asked is why in this 
section does Plato for the most part speak of falsity and maintain 
that, even when Opinion is correct and Pleasure is true, the truth is 
only that of the man loved by God (BeogtAns) (39e10-40b)? The an- 
swer to this question is evident from Diagram 4. In order to have a 
truth dependent on something more than Chance or, as Plato chooses 
to say, the love of God, one must go farther to the right than Opinion, 
i.e., either to Nous or to Phronesis, and furthermore one must direct 
one’s gaze toward the top line of Being and not to the Unlimited, as 
Plato is doing here. Consequently, it is not possible to speak of true 
Pleasures or true Opinions otherwise than in a hit-or-miss fashion, but 
it is very appropriate to talk about false Pleasures and false Opinions 
in the present context and stage of the dialectic. 


E, THE VIOLENT PLEASURES AND PAINS (42c—50e) 


From the diagram it should be plain what the course of the Platonic 
dialectic is in this part. In the preceding parts a diairesis of Pleasure 
one step removed from the middle line was made. Now, one more step 
is taken down into the Unlimited, and the violent Pleasures (7) ododpa 
ndovn [45e3]) or bad Pleasures (év rovnpia [45e6; cf. 41a5]) are dis- 
cussed. Consequently, in this part the discussion deals with Pleasures 
in the sick body (45a) and the Pleasures of men who do not obey the 
undev a&yav of the Delphic Oracle (45e1), whereas in the preceding 
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parts the interest centered in the Pleasures of the healthy body. 
The fact, however, that Plato is discussing the ‘‘bad’’ Pleasures here 
would make these Pleasures false, as he says in 42c6. But this, as it 
was explained above, would not make this part one with the pre- 
ceding part. 

From 42c to 46b, then, Plato introduces what he means by the 
violent or bad Pleasures; from 46b to 50e he divides these Pleasures 
into the old division of Pleasures of the body, of the soul, and of the 
body and soul. 

In the first part we are introduced to certain clever ‘physicists’’ 
(44b9) who say that Pleasure does not exist at all. Introductions into 
the dialogue of men with opinions differing from Plato’s are always 
interesting. The important problem in such cases is not so much who 
the men are—a question that is interesting to historians of philosophy, 
not to students of Plato’s method—but why they are introduced at 
this particular point in the dialectic. 

Plato has frequently been complimented upon his fairness to his 
opponents. This is a case in point. Plato introduces these “‘physicists”’ 
here because at this point in the dialectic their case, that Pleasure does 
not exist at all, can be stated most strongly. If they were introduced 
in the section on Pure Pleasures, Plato could just as well have shown 
that they are speaking nonsense. But this is not Plato’s way of treat- 
ing his opponents. By placing them here in the dialectic not only does 
he show more fully than they themselves the truth of their position 
but he also implies that, if they were placed in another context, their 
position would be false. 

One more point may be taken up before we leave the Mixed Pleas- 
ures. It should be noted that in the violent Pleasures, Pain is more 
inseparably mixed with Pleasure than in the small and moderate 
Pleasures.” Of these latter Pleasures, the term cuppelyvume or peiyvupe 


24The Pleasure of the virtuous man is mentioned only incidentally in the dialogue 
(12d, 45d, ete.). They are too high for the diairesis of the Mixed Pleasures to attain, and 
they are somewhat outside the sphere of the Pure Pleasures. This may be a fault of the 
Platonic diairesis of Pleasure, although it is unavoidable. For, since all Phronesis and 
Nous and science have been left out of consideration here, virtue cannot be mentioned 
in the diairesis of Pleasure. Consequently, when we do have Opinion included, it is only 
its falsity or its mere chance that is mentioned. Plato might have had some such criti- 
cism in mind in 55b. Certainly, he is aware of it (63¢5). 


2 For the phrase cf. 43c5. 
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is never used. The term eiAcxpuvés is even used of the Pleasures of the 
soul (32c7). But in the Pleasures on the second stage from the middle 
line these two terms for “mixing” are used abundantly. The reason 
for this is that they are closer to the Unlimited. As we ascend from the 
Unlimited to the top line things become more “‘pure.’’”6 


9. UNMIXED OR PURE PLEASURES (5la—55c) (PART VI) 

The Unlimited, now, is abandoned and an ascent is made to the top 
line of Being, although directly only in places to its left, but to its 
right indirectly. 

Unmixed Pleasures are of two general kinds: (1) of sensation (51b- 
e) and (2) of “knowledges” (ua@juara [52a—b]). Of the Pure Pleasures 
of sensation those of figures, sounds, and colors are placed on the left 
side of the top line, since they have to do with those which are 
“beautiful” (5163) and per se (xa@’ aira).2” These kinds of sensation 
are Oeia yévn, since their objects are on the top line and are more 
directly the work of the Cause, whereas the Pleasures of scent are a 
lesser Oetov yévos (51e1), since the action of the Cause does not seem so 
direct in their case as in the other three kinds. 

The second class of Pure Pleasures, those of knowledge, has as its 
sphere all the right side of the top line and any place in the diagram 
where knowledge is considered in itself and not as something to be 
used. This is what Plato means by the mention of Forgetfulness (A760 
[52a6]). 

After the two kinds of Pleasure are explained, Plato then tells the 
reader (52c)** to wipe out most of the dialectic that he has gone 
through in the section on the Mixed Pleasures, i.e., in his own words, 
to add duerpiay (52c4) to them and to consider them as belonging to 
the Unlimited. This is the step which was mentioned at the opening of 
this section—the ascent from the lower to the higher levels. 

From 52d to the end of the section on Pure Pleasures (55c), Plato 


26 The two significations of the terms for ‘‘mixture’”’ mentioned above, sec. 8A, should 
be kept in mind. 

27 The term xa\dév can be used anywhere on the dialectic. In this and the following 
sections its significance becomes more pregnant. By xa’ aira Plato means that not as 
in the cases of the Mixed Pleasures are we in the sphere of desire and human action. We 
ean do nothing about the Pure Pleasures except appreciate them. The distinction is the 
same as that of Aristotle’s between the theoretic and practical sciences. 


28 The passage is certainly corrupt, but there can be no doubt about its meaning. 
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leads the dialectic up to the top line entirely. By showing that Pleas- 
ure is a generation (yéveo.s) and not being (ovcia), the middle line is 
eliminated except for the parts on its extreme right. From now on to 
the end of the dialogue such terms as “‘beauty” (53c2), “truth” 
(52d6), and “good’’ (54d2) are limited to the top line and its connec- 
tion with the right of the middle line. By this section, consequently, a 
transition is effected from the Generated Being of the diairesis of 
Pleasure to the simple Being of the latter part of the dialogue, al- 
though the diairesis of the sciences does, in part, go back to Generated 
Being. 

Since a more detailed examination of this section would be for the 
most part a repetition of what should at this stage be quite clear, the 
diairesis of the sciences can now be taken up.”° 


10. THE Diairesis OF THE SCIENCES (55c—59d) (PART VII) 


The place of the diairesis of the sciences in the strict unity of the 
dialogue is quite evident, after the diairesis of Pleasure. The reason 
why, however, this section is so short compared with the diairesis of 
Pleasures is that there is little need of discrimination, since all sciences 
are admitted into the mixture of Pleasure and science (62c). Diagram 


5, in which this section is plotted, should be suggestive of the thought 
of Plato. 


11. THE MIXING OF PLEASURE AND Nous (59e-64b) (PART VIII) 


After the diairesis of Pleasure and the sciences has been completed, 
Plato proceeds to mix all the sciences (6le-62d), but of Pleasures 
(62e-64a) he only mixes the Pure (63e3), those of health and modera- 
tion, as well as all the virtues (63e4). A glance at Diagram 4 will show, 
then, that the bottom line of the violent Pleasures and Pains and all 
the middle line of Pleasure, if it is directed downward and to the left, 
are excluded from the mixture. But if the middle line turns its gaze 


29 There is one remark to be made on Burnet’s text. In 51d1 Burnet, with most 
editors, adopts the emendation of Heusde by reading xvnoewv (cf. 46d10) for the manu- 
scripts’ xunoewv (cf. 34a4, 42e9; also Pleasure is an dvaxwpnots [32b4]). There is much 
to be said for the emendation, but it is better to retain the manuscript reading. It is true 
that both the Mixed and the Pure Pleasures are motions, and it is these two kinds of 
Pleasures that Plato is contrasting. But since the Pure Pleasures are quite closely 
related to Being or the top line (where, of course, as one goes to the right, motion dis- 
appears), it is possible that Plato, with this in mind, may have written x.vjcewv loosely 
for the Mixed Pleasures. 
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upward, so to speak, and on the stage farthest to the left there is 
health and virtues for one going to the right, all this will be included 
in the Mixture. 

From the Mixture of Pleasure and Nous it can be seen from Dia- 
gram 4 that the good which is placed at the extreme right on the 
middle line is concerned with everything to the left that can be called 
good.*° The question, however, as to the connection on its right takes 
the reader into the next section—the answer to the problem, ‘‘What 
in the Mixture is the most honorable and pre-eminently the cause that 
such a disposition has become dear to all?’ (64c5). 


12. IS PLEASURE OR Nous MORE AKIN TO THE GOOD 
(64c-66a) (PART IX) 

Since, then, an explanation of everything to the left of the good has 
been given, it is fitting now to try to explain what is to the right of the 
good, i.e., its Cause (64c6 and 64d4),*! so that we can find out whether 
Nous or Pleasure is more akin to it. 

The dialectic to the right of the good is indicated in Diagram 6. 
Let pérpov be the Limit of the Mixture and ovmperpos be the Un- 
limited.** Beauty (xkad\os) would then be the result of the Mixture of 
these two genera. Of course, we must have “truth” (64e9), for every 
mixture that is well mixed must have truth (64b2). However, there is 
no need to represent “truth” on the diagram, as is clearly shown by the 
fact that it is not mentioned in the fivefold scheme of the good. It is 
well to note that perpidorns is used as a criterion (65d4), not cupperpia, 
which most likely means that Plato considered cupmetpia as Unlimited 
on this stage of the dialectic. 


13. THE FIVEFOLD SCHEME OF THE GOOD (66a-66c) (PART X) 


We, therefore, have in the first place the wérpov as the Limit on the 
farthest point to the right, and the pérprov, “that which is measured,” 


30 This is why agathon can be used almost anywhere on the dialectic in the diagram 
except, of course, on the bottom line of violent Pleasures and Pains. 


31 There seems to be no distinction between atriv and airia; ef. for atriov 15c2, 
22d2, d4, 26e7, 30e1, 64e6. For airia cf. 23d7, 26e3, e7, 27a8, a9, b2, b9, 30a10, c5, d3, 
3las, 64d4. 


82 Everything to the left and below the Divine Nous or Cause can be considered 
Unlimited at this point in the dialectic. 
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acting as the Unlimited but not on the line of Generated Being. This 
mixture results in the xaipuov. Thus we have the elements which chose 
the “eternal nature,’’** i.e., the right part of the top line. 

Second, we have 76 cipperpor, the bringing-in of Generated Being, 
and the xaddv, the reference back to the top line. We would then 
have the perfect (té\eov)—the elements to the right and above the 
middle line—and the sufficient (ikavdv)—all the elements on the 
middle line. 

So much for the first two stages. If this interpretation is not con- 
vincing, there is this to say. If all our previous interpretations of the 
Philebus are correct, it is not to be expected that Plato abandons the 
distinctions which are already familiar and goes off on a new track here 
at the close of the dialogue. If, however, a better interpretation of this 
passage is put forth, this stricture may be laid down: namely, that the 
interpretation must agree and be consistent with the rest of the 
dialogue. Otherwise no interpretation can be considered of any worth, 
for in these few lines where Plato sketchily speaks of great and weighty 
matters one may find anything and everything that one sets out to 
find. 

A word of caution may perhaps be added. It is safe to say that 
anything more precise and dogmatic than the above interpretation, 
unless, of course, it is supported by the text of the Philebus itself, 
would make Plato say more than he intends to say. Such controversies 
as whether the good here is the human or the Divine Good seem en- 
tirely un-Platonic. Nor should one look in other dialogues of Plato for 
an exact scheme whereby a hierarchy of the highest things can be set 
up. If anything, such a procedure is even more un-Platonic than the 
previous question of the good. 

We then have on the middle line Nous and Phronesis in the third 
place; the sciences, arts, and correct Opinions in the fourth place; and 
the Pure Pleasures following sciences (N.B.: not Nous or Phronesis) 
and Sensation in the fifth place. 

A short recapitulation closes the dialogue. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
33 Reading in 66a8 rv aidvov ApjoPa pio. xaiprov is used only here in the Philebus. 


For pérpov and pérprov cf. 24c7, 25b1, 26d9, 32a9, 43c5, 64d9, e6, 65b8, d4, 66a7. For the 
use of all these terms in other dialogues cf. Bury, op. cit., Appen. B, pp. 175-76. 
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MANTUA ME GENUIT 


Ossa eius Neapolim translata sunt tumuloque condita qui est via Puteolana 
intra lapidem secundum, in quo distichon fecit tale: 


Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope; cecini pascua rura duces. 


So the Vita Vergilit Donatiana (p. 8 [Brummer]), with codexes C and K 
reading fecerat instead of fecit. Codex Vat. Lat. 3317 and certain recentiores 
at the beginning of Servius’ commentary on Aen. i (i, p. 3, 1. 22 [Thilo]) read 
“ab ipso compositum est tale distichon”’; cf. J. J. H. Savage in Harv. Stud. 
in Class. Philol., XLV (1934), 159. Two other Vitae (Philargyrius I, p. 44 
[Brummer], and Philargyrius II, p. 48 [Brummer]) introduce the distich by 
the words “titulo eiusmodi (or huiusmodi) superposito (or superscripto), 
quem ipse moriens dictaverat (or dictavit),” and Jerome (Chron. ann. Abr. 
1998) agrees: “quem moriens ipse dictaverat.” Though the couplet is very 
ancient, the first words (MANTVAMEGEN ) appearing on a second-century 
Roman graffito (Della Corte, Bull. arch. com., LXI [1933], 115; Van Buren, 
Amer. Jour. Arch., XX XVIII [1934], 478 and Fig. 4), and though it has by 
some authors been accepted as authentic (to the summary of opinions given by 
P. Fossataro in Atti dell’ Accad. pontaniana [Naples], LIV [1924], 57-69, add 
also T. Frank in Class. Jour., XXX [1935], 464, n. 1), yet we may set against 
Virgilian deathbed authorship the fact that the verses include as his third 
achievement the Aeneid, which he himself ordered destroyed, and hence 
are most unlikely to have been composed at his death, while at any earlier 
date, even if the place of his burial had been already determined, the place 
of his death could obviously not have been foreseen. 

I shall not here, however, discuss the authenticity of the couplet but rather 
note a few of its imitations. Among the dozen distichs and the dozen quat- 
rains composed as Virgilian epitaphs and found in the Anthologia Latina 
(Nos. 507-18, 555-66 [Riese]; cf. also No. 800) are various phrases recalling 
the present poem, but more striking is the anonymous epitaph of Lucan 
(Anth. Lat., No. 485c; in No. 668 this line appears as the first of a somewhat 
weakly expanded six-line poem with which may also be compared No.487c, 
in six lines, on Terence): 


Corduba me genuit, rapuit Nero, praelia dixi. 


A reminiscence is perhaps to be found in Gennadius, De viris illustribus, prol. 
(speaking of St. Jerome): “quem Stridon oppidum genuit, Roma inclita 
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erudivit, Bethlehem alma tenet”; cf. also Julianus (prefect of Egypt in the 
sixth century) in Anth. Pal., VII, 587: 
xOav oe réxev, wéovros 5é duwreve, SéxTo 5¢ OSxos 
IIdourfjos* KxetOev S’obpavdy cicavéeBns. 


That the type became a favorite upon Roman gravestones may be seen 
from various instances in Biicheler’s Carmina Latina epigraphica: 
No. 
407: Dadan(a) me genuit, tenuit G(erma) nia colonum. 
523, 6: (Ti) gimma te genuit, tenet Tihgibba sepultum. 
728, 1: Dacia quem genuit, suscepit inclita Roma. 
1175, 1: Gallia me genuit..... 
1320, 2: Sassina quem genuit, nunc Aquileia tenet. 
1558, 5: Dacia te voluit, possedit Micia secum. 


The epitaph of Cellanus, abbot of the Irish monastery at Peronne (a.p. 
675-709), as given by H. Lohmeyer (Vergil i. deutsch. Geistesleben [1930], 
p. 168, n. 131), reads: 

Carpurnus genuit istum, alma Britannia misit, 

Gallia nutrivit, tenet ossa Scottia felix. 


Compare that of another Irishman, St. Cataldo, who died at Taranto in the 
seventh century (Douglas, Siren Land [1911], p. 287): 
Me tulit! Hibernae, Solimae traxere, Tarentum 
Nunc tenet; huic ritus, dogmata, iura dedi. 


On the tomb of Duns Scotus (d. 1809) in the church of the Minorites at 
Cologne is the inscription (ef. Baedeker’s Rhine): 


Scotia me genuit, Anglia me suscepit, Gallia me 
docuit, Colonia me tenet. 


Dante’s tomb at Ravenna bears an inscription by B. Canaccio (1357): 
Iura Monarchiae, Superos, Phlegethonta lacusque 
Lustrando cecini.... 
Hic claudor Dantes, patriis extorris ab oris, 
Quem genuit parvi Florencia mater amoris.? 


The Bipontine edition of Virgil (1783) (in its Notitia litteraria, p. 225) 
quotes from N. Chytraeus in the late sixteenth century the statement that 
near the Posilipo tunnel “hi versiculi recens candido marmori insculpti .. . . 
leguntur”’: 

Qui cineres ? tumuli haec vestigia; conditur olim 
ille hoe qui cecinit pascua, rura, duces, 
obviously a late adaptation of the original epitaph to meet the changed con- 
dition of the site for which it was composed. 

1So Douglas, but whether the mistake is his or that of the inscription I have not 
been able to determine. 

2 Cf. Baedeker’s Northern Italy. 
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Finally, the French comic poet Regnard, on a trip to Lapland in 1681 with 
two companions, left an inscription in the church at Jukkasjaervi (ef. L’/Ulus- 
tration, November 15, 1930, p. 355): 

Gallia nos genuit, vidit nos Africa, Gangem 
Hausimus, Europamque oculis lustravimus omnem; 
Casibus et variis acti, terraque marique, 

Stetimus hie tandem nobis ubi defuit orbis. 


Perhaps the collection of these epigrams may inspire readers to add 
others, for there must be many additional reminiscences of different dates 
in various parts of the world. 

ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY 


NOTE ON AESCHYLUS (PV 332-34) 
fn\& a” over’ exrds airias Kupets 
TavTwy MEeTATXaV Kal TETOAUNKWS Euol. 


kal viv éagov unde gor weAnoaTw. 


As Denniston points out in Classical Review, XLVII (1934), 165, there are 
two difficulties in this passage—one of grammar and one of sense. To take 
first the point of grammar, if cai links weraoxwy and TeToAunkws, as is usually 
supposed, the position of €uoi after the latter, which cannot govern it, be- 
comes impossible. Proposed solutions all involve reading peracxety for the 
participle and letting teroAunxws govern it, kai becoming adverbial. 

There is an alternative, which I shall reject, to take reroAwnxws as circum- 
stantial participle of maaner (see Smyth, Greek Grummar for Schools and 
Colleges, sec. 2062). For a parallel note Eur. 7A 857: as rerapBnxes Kade, “in 
what a state of terror he cries.” The intensive perfect is characteristic of 
verbs used absolutely to express a state of mind or body (B. L. Gildersleeve, 
Syntax of Classical Greek, Part I, p. 100). Since the uses of rohuaw and rapBéw 
are largely parallel, we need not be surprised to find in extant tragedy a single 
case of the perfect active participle of manner for one as for the other. Note 
also from Philodemus (Rhet. [Sudhaus] i. 341) Aekers Opace?s Kal TeroAunkvias 
kai avadets. We must now take xai adverbially, as if it were kai raira, 
translating “having taken part in everything with me and resolutely too.” 

The second difficulty now arises: that Oceanus is not a resolute character 
but a respected recluse. The words with which Prometheus greets him (298 f.), 
Tas €TOAuNnoas, Show that no courage is expected of him. He must have come as 
a spectator merely. Prometheus represents active wisdom as Oceanus rep- 
resents secluded wisdom. There is, to be sure, courage in his present visit but 
certainly not courage to share in everything. Such courage is shown by the 
chorus at lines 1063-70, but not by Oceanus. I do not use the ensuing kat 
viv to prove this point because it is a mocking echo of the same words in line 
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327 and so need not refer closely to the context. We must somehow find a 
negative or supply one, if sense is to be saved. Denniston would read oi for 
kat after peraoxeitv. Thomson proposed 67 for kai, to indicate irony. These 
proposals, as Denniston points out, do not do justice to the emphatic position 
of wavtTwv. I propose to find the necessary negative in the preceding line and 
translate, “I envy you your freedom from the charge of taking part with me.” 

For this some emendation is still necessary, since the bare participle in 
indirect discourse is unexampled in such a case and would be too bold even 
for Aeschylus. Normally, either an infinitive or ®s with the participle is re- 
quired. Note Plato (Theaet. 169a) aitiav exes dtadépew and (Phaedrus 249d) 
airiay éxer ws pavik@s draxeiuevos. The infinitive peracxety is a sufficient 
change to afford my interpretation, if Prometheus is to refer only to Oceanus’ 
lack of courage in the past. The objection to this is that Oceanus’ past 
neutrality can hardly be interpreted as a failure to support Prometheus, for 
Prometheus was himself a supporter of Zeus. Only when he became a rebel 
could he be supported against Zeus. At the first opportunity Oceanus has 
courage to visit Prometheus and to offer sympathy and intervention. He 
shows clearly, however, by his words that he will help Prometheus only as a 
mediator and has no intention of joining the rebellion against Zeus, as the 
chorus later do. Prometheus, like a true rebel, scorns anything but out-and- 
out support. It is foolish of Oceanus to suppose that mediation is possible. 
He stands to Prometheus in somewhat the relation of Erasmus to Luther. 
When he does realize the seriousness of the situation, he loses no time in 
retiring from the scene. 

Hence, I am led to advocate a further change of ws for kai, so that we may 
take reroAunkws in indirect discourse with the present aspect predominant, 
peracxetv being governed by it and referring to the future. This solves, I think, 
every difficulty of grammar and interpretation and permits the translation, 
“T count you happy that you are not chargeable as bold of mood to share my 
fate entire. And now forbear, nor think of going.” 

Paleographically this explanation is not so difficult as it may seem to be 
at first sight. Let ws be accidentally omitted and later inserted above the line. 
A copyist might take the omega to be a correction and arrive at weraoxwv. 
The sigma could then be mistaken for the compendium of kai, a common error, 
and this would be inserted where the original omission was indicated. 


L. A. Post 


Haverrorp CoLLeGE 
HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA 


EPICURUS’ THREE-WHEELED CHAIR 


Difficulty in explaining the word rpixidAvoros has made an enigma of the 
following dictum of Epicurus (Diogenes Laertius x. 5; Usener, Epicurea, frag. 
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125; Bailey, Epicurus, frag. 25): olds ré eiuc, av 7 duels mpds we adixnodbe, 
ards TpixiAoTOos, dou av bets Kal Oeuiora mapaxadyre, wOetobar. 

Translators agree in assuming that extreme haste is implied: Bailey has 
“with a hop, skip and jump,” and, in his notes, “with my seven-league boots”; 
Hicks in the ‘Loeb Classical Library,” “to spin thrice on my own axis”; 
Bignone first rendered it ‘‘con tre balzi’”’ and later in L’ Aristotele perduto e la 
formazione filosofica di Epicuro (Firenze: La nuova Italia editrice, 1936), 
II, 157, ‘facendomi molto rotolare sulle mie ruote’”’; in a later work he re- 
turns to it (Studi sul pensiero antico [Naples: Luigi Loffredo, 1938], pp. 
307-9), multum volutatus, where he oddly speaks in the same sentence of a 
portable litter and of wheels; in the former work he speaks of Apelt as render- 
ing it “in verdreifachter Eil.” 

I suggest that, instead of haste, extreme difficulty, slowness, and distress 
in traveling is implied and that tpixiAcoros means “‘three-wheeled”’; in other 
words, that the invalid Epicurus possessed a chair, steered by himself and 
pushed by an attendant. The word w@etoGa:, which Bailey omits, can mean 
only “get myself pushed.” That Epicurus used a portable litter at one time 
we know from Diogenes Laertius (x. 7), but this information came from 
Timocrates, who deserted the school at an early date. The wheeled chair 
would belong to Athenian days, when he commuted daily between the house 
in Melite and the Garden. The same Diogenes informs us (iv. 3) that Speusip- 
pus, who became a paralytic, was conveyed in an auagiov. This may well 
signify a small, four-wheeled vehicle. 

Epicurus, however, was not a paralytic, and his conveyance was certainly 
“pushed.” The word rpixiAcoros occurs nowhere else, and rpixvAivdnros does 
not help because it is found only in lexicons. Since xvAivéw does not seem to 
connote the jostling of passengers in vehicles, such as vexatio from veho im- 
plies, it is difficult to agree with Bignone in paraphrasing rpixiAvoros as 
multum volutatus. Neither is it necessary to explain the prefix as intensive, 
as in his example rpiAX\oros. One might think rather of rpikAworos, “spun of 
three threads.”’ On this analogy our puzzling word will mean “Trolling on three 
wheels.”’ If the diction seems rather Aeschylean, it may be said that Epicurus 
leans toward a poetic style (cf. Sent. Vat. 17 and 52). 

The reasonableness of our explanation is confirmed by a consideration of 
the malady of Epicurus. Diogenes (x. 15) says it was “calculus, with stoppage 
of the urine.” Hicks translates this “renal calculus,” but Bailey is probably 
correct in writing ‘“‘stone in the bladder.” Seneca (Ep. Ixvi. 47) mentions “the 
tortures of bladder trouble and an ulcerated stomach.” Especially noteworthy 
is the medical fact that stone in the bladder occasions agonies to travelers. 
The notorious Judge Jeffreys was so afflicted; his sufferings while making 
judicial circuits in a coach are said to have been excruciating. We therefore 
suggest that Epicurus was jokingly suggesting that he was capable of endur- 
ing any distress of traveling, “three-wheeled chair and all,”’ if his friends per- 
sisted in refusing to come to him. 
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Bignone argues that the reproach conveyed in the quotation is effeminacy; 
we feel this to be contradicted by his own explanation, multum volutatus. The 
opprobium may more reasonably be defined as that of writing familiarly to 
the wife of another man; the admission of women to the Epicurean circle 


was never forgiven by rival schools. 


Norman W. DeWirt 
Victoria CoLLEGE 


UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


IN ID LATUS: SENECA EP. MOR. 15. 8 


The manuscript consensus is, substantially, in id latus, but b (Parisinus 
8539), differing from all the others in this respect, has et latus. Where in id 
latus is read, as in all modern editions, the latus is interpreted as the perfect 
participle passive of fero; thus Buecheler, quoted in Hense (2d ed.), app. crit. 
ad locum. Presumably in that case in id is to be viewed as a sort of summary 
of the prout clause preceding, ‘just as your voice also urges you, borne in 
that direction.” Summers (Select Letters of Seneca [Macmillan, 1913], p. 
17 n.) thinks that this is “quite meaningless,’ and I feel that he has hardly 
overstated it. He suggests tentatively inclinatus; of this more later. P. 
Thomas (Bull. Acad. Roy. de Belgique [8° sér.], XX XV, 306, n. 1) writes: 
“Peut-étre in id latus est-il une corruption de INCITATUS.” 

Let us assemble in the first instance the relevant facts toward an emenda- 
tion of the phrase. (1) The prout clause is a parallel to the wtcwmque clause 
preceding. One is to declaim, first, according to the promptings of his en- 
thusiasm (impetus animi); second, according to the urgings of his voice. (2) 
Repeatedly in Latin passages having to do with oratory we find the words 
vor and latus used in close combination. The lexicons abound in examples, 
and it is not necessary to quote them here, other than one or two, such as 
Cicero’s quae vox, quae latera, quae vires (ii in Verrem iv. 30. 67) and Pliny’s 
voci laterique concedere (Ep. ii. 11. 15). Latus in this connection means “lung” 
or “lung-power.” Surely anyone seeing vox in the passage at present under 
discussion and almost immediately thereafter latus would at once suppose 
that the second word was the short-a latus, meaning the things stated above. 
(3) With that in mind and faced with a phrase in id latus, which, if latus is 
the perfect participle passive of fero, is at best exceedingly flat and at worst 
unintelligible, one is forced to entertain suspicions about in id and, reverting 
to Summers’ suggestion, to see as the origin of in id the letters incl. This at 
once carries one to the completion of a verb form which shall have latus for its 
subject and shall be in the same tense as hortabitur; this must be incl <inabit>. 
This gives the following translation for the prout clause, “as your voice also 
urges you and your lung-power guides your inclination.” This is apparently 
just what the sentence requires. 

What seems to have happened in the manuscript tradition is that the copy- 
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ist of an ancestor common to all our present manuscripts ended a page with 
incl and forgot to complete the word when he began work on the next page. 
This left a problem on hand for his successors, which was, in a sense, most 
easily solved by writing in id for incl, the meaning, if any, being left for the 
reader to decide. But some scribe, to whose work the copyist of b (Parisinus 
8539) had access, felt the unsatisfactory character of this reading and cut the 
Gordian knot, quite sensibly in fact, by replacing incl with et, thus giving an 
intelligible text which properly related vox and latus with each other. Of 
course, actually, when incl<inabit> is read, no connective is required; we 
face only a simple asyndeton. 

The verb inclino occurs a number of times in the Epistles; without any 
special effort I have myself noted seven instances. Of these five are clearly 
intransitive, one (inclinatum, 67.1) implies, formally at least, a transitive 
use, while in 91. 3 a faulty text beclouds the issue. The inclinat of Phoenissae 
385, the sole occurrence of the verb in the tragedies, is intransitive. The sug- 
gested emendation agrees with the general intransitive usage. 

Lastly, the clausula rhythm produced by inel<inabit) latus is a spondee- 
eretic, a well-authenticated Senecan form (Bourgery, Rev. de phil., XXXIV 
[1910], 167), while it seems impossible to extract any rhythm whatsoever 
from the Hense text. 

W. H. ALEXANDER 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


A NOTE ON RAETIC 


Pleasing to the lips, if not to ear and eye, are the words “I told you so.” 
Soon I expect to hear (or to read) them. But if I do not utter them as cory- 
phaeus, I am going to join the chorus. 

The Fifth International Congress of Linguists, which was to have been held 
at Brussels in 1939, was scratched; it had chosen to meet on August 29 and to 
dissolve on September 2. Hence it never met at all: dis aliter uisum. A paper 
was promised by Franz Altheim on the newly discovered rock inscriptions of 
the Val Camonica. Of this a summary may be read in the Résumés des com- 
munications printed in anticipation of the Congress ({[Bruges: Imprimerie Ste 
Catherine], p. 5), copies of which have recently reached this country. What I 
had hoped to say during the discussion I now offer as this note. 

But to begin at the beginning. I have maintained for some years that 
Raetic was in large part an Indo-European dialect (Kelto-Illyrian). So has 
Kretschmer (Umbrian). Fraser, he said, “Nay.’’? Now the Val Camonica is 
where the Camunni of ancient times lived; the Camunni, they were a Raetic 
tribe (Strabo iv. 206C) or, according to Cato, as quoted by the elder Pliny 
(iii. 185), Euganean—but at all events not Etruscan. Geographically they be- 
long to the western Raetic territory (PID, II, p. 56). Altheim reports fifteen 
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new inscriptions from the Val Camonica discovered during 1936 and 1937. Of 
these he had made known seven in two articles published in Welt als 
Geschichte, III (1937), 82-118, and in Worter wnd Sachen, I (N.F., 1938), 12- 
45; for the rest we must await the full publication of his Congress paper.! But 
the seven already published read as follows: 


1. enotinuz 5. tiez® 

2. xenoluz 6. leima iuvila 
3. areerz 7. titosunquuos 
4. rufiuz 


They are all pre-Roman in date. In script Nos. 1-6 are said to show the same 
sub-Alpine alphabet as the Raetic inscriptions of Magré, No. 7 to show some 
affinities with Lepontic alphabetic forms. The sub-Alpine alphabets have no 
d-symbol; ¢ does service for both t and d. There is no ground, therefore, that I 
can see, for disputing Altheim’s interpretations, thus: 

4. Rufius 6. Lima Iouia 


_ 


5. Dies(piter) 7. Tito Sanci. 


In regard to No. 1 he compares the name of Ennodius (presumably Keltic), 
and with No. 2 he compares the Venetic xen:6e+i+, which, if a man’s name, 
recalls the Latin Gentius. 

But the important point is this: These inscriptions are beyond all question 
Indo-European and show links of the most striking character not only with 
Latin-Faliscan (as Altheim urges) but also with Osco-Umbrian. The Oscan 
iuvilu and Umbrian sansie (Lat. Sancus, Sanqualis), and the Osco-Umbrian 
Rufius (apparently also Faliscan, Latin only by borrowing) will at once spring 
to mind as well as the Falisean titoi, tito (dat. sing.); sanquuos is genitive 
singular of a u-stem paralleled, as Altheim correctly observes, in Faliscan. 
Sangu-alis points to an old u-stem beside the o-stem Sancus, and Sancus itself 
was originally Sabine, not Latin (JD, 309A). 

It is now proved, therefore, that Raetic was fundamentally Indo-European, 
as even the most captious of critics will have to admit. And it begins to look 
as if Kretschmer was right in maintaining that the Indo-European element in 
Raetic is most closely related to Umbrian. Faliscan shows rhotacism medially 
but not finally. In these new Raetic inscriptions final rhotacism (as in Um- 
brian) is in progress, as indicated by the writing z, which Oscan also used for 
the voiced sound which arose from intervocalic -s-. 

An interesting Raetic local name is to be found in the Val Camonica itself 
(CIL, V, 4962), wicani Grebiae: compare Umbrian Grabovie, which Kretsch- 
mer proved (Bezzenberger Festschrift, 1921, pp. 89 ff.) to be Illyrian. The 
alternation a:e is not difficult to account for (ef. PID, ITI, p. 12, s.v. “kazarei- 
hi’; Ribezzo, Riv. I.G.J., XXI [1937], 94). The adjacent r is doubtless the 

1 The latest article to deal with the Val Camonica texts is that of A. Nordén in 
Ber. z. Runenforsch., I (1939), 25-34. 

2 I called attention to this text in Class. Phil., XX XI (1936), 194. 
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effective cause in most of the pertinent examples, in which Illyrian seems to 
share a change characteristic also of West-Greek dialects. 

So, to come to the end, Raetic, as I told you, is Indo-European at bottom. 
[Since this note was written the still more recent work of F. Altheim and 
E. Trautmann, Vom Ursprung der Runen (Frankfurt-am-Main: Klostermann, 
1939), has reached me. Some new readings of the Val Camonica texts are 
proposed, but not in Nos. 4-7 above; and Altheim’s main contentions remain 
unchanged. So does my contention that in pre-Roman times Etruscan was 
not spoken in the Val Camonica.—ApDpDENDuM, March 4, 1940.] 


J. WHATMOUGH 
HarvarD UNIVERSITY 


ILIAD IX. 336 AND THE MEANING OF @doxos IN HOMER 


There is some doubt about the punctuation and the meaning of Iliad 
ix. 336. The setting is this: 
ada 8 apiornecot Sidov yépa Kal Bacwdedot, 
Toto pev Eutreda KelTat, Eued 5’ amd pobvov ’Axatav 
elder’, Exec 5’ Goxov Oupapéa’ 7TH mapravwy 
TepTégOw. 


Does &oxov refer to Briseis or to Clytemnestra? Punctuated as it is above,! 
the allusion is to Briseis. We may, however, put a period after ei\er’ and a 
comma after Ouyapéa, understanding an object, like yépas for eide7’ and take 
&doxeov Oupapéa to refer to Agamemnon’s wife Clytemnestra. This is the read- 
ing of the Leaf (1900) edition, and he adds the following: 


The punctuation of the text is that of Turnebus, Barnes, Clarke, Ernesti, 
P. Knight, and Brandeth and has recently been supported by Cauer.? The sense is 
unimpeachable: ‘“‘Why should he take my slave [Briseis]? He has a wife of his 
own, let him be content with her.” The usual punctuation places a comma after 
ei\er’, and a colon after @uyuapéa: “he has taken and is keeping my wife*—well 
then let him have his joy of her.’’ This assumes that Achilles can call Briseis an 
édoxos. But that word is always used of a legitimate wife,‘ and Achilles is thus 
not only inconsistent with his own words in 395 ff., but, what is more serious, he 
is false to his own dignity in even pretending rhetorically that he has married a 
captive.® 


1 The text is Monro’s. 2T have not seen Cauer’s arguments. 

3 The word is &\oxov, which Leaf is assuming always means ‘‘wife’’ in Homer. 

4 Citing Od. xiv. 202, where it plainly does mean ‘‘wife’’ and is contrasted with 7ad- 
Aaxis; Il. iii. 409, where it is opposed to dovAn, as Leaf says, but probably does not 
mean “‘wife,”’ as Leaf assumes. 


5I notice that Benner (Selections from Homer's Iliad [Appleton, 1903]) thinks 
&\oxos must mean “‘wife’’ (influenced by Leaf?), though his punctuation is the same as 
that of Munro. M. has no comment on the point. 
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There are a good many questionable items in Leaf’s comment, but the most 
important concerns the meaning of &Aoxos. If it is true that it always means 
“wife”’—i.e., “legal wife” —if it is correct even to use the term “legal’”’® in this 
sense for Homeric society, then, of course, Clytemnestra must be intended 
here. However, no one, I think, will fail to see how much weaker the passage 
becomes if so taken than if reference is made to Briseis. Achilles seems to be 
thinking about the oath of Agamemnon, as reported by Odysseus,’ that he 
had not lain with Briseis. It is difficult also to see much point in rapratwy, in 
this connection, of Clytemnestra, who is far away, has not been seen for years, 
and may never be seen again by Agamemnon, whereas there is a good thrust 
in it if the allusion is to Briseis.® 

What of &Xoxos? (1) Its etymology offers little help. It means “sharer of 
one’s bed” and so is synonymous with &ko.ris, and we should expect to find a 
form of each word applied to either man or woman. We do have axoirns, which 
is what Zeus is to Hera (JI. xv. 91) and what Calypso wants Odysseus to be for 
her, and what gods and goddesses found in men (Od. v. 120), though no 
masculine form or use of &\oxos seems to occur. (2) &oxos is sometimes quali- 
fied by an adjective to make the meaning clearer. Thus koupidins addxou of 
Clytemnestra in Jl. i. 114 and xovpidiny &doxov of Patroclus’ promise to 
Briseis in Jl. xix. 298, where the idea of a “formal” marriage is still further 
indicated. Also yvnorn &doxos in Il. vi. 246; ix. 399, etc. (3) &oxos is used 
without either of these qualifying adjectives for wife in many places. Ex- 
amples are JI. ii. 700, of the wife of Protesilaus; vi. 482, of Andromache. 
There are many instances. (4) Two occurrences of the word in Homer seem 
clearly not to mean wife. The first of these is J/. xxi. 499. Argeiphontes says 
to Leto: “Leto, I will not match strength with you; it is bad business to con- 
tend with the &\oxo of Zeus.”’ So far as I know, Zeus had only Hera to wife; 
Leto and the others are, according to this line, 4\oxo.. The second passage 
is Il. iii. 409. Trying to resist Aphrodite’s power over her for Paris, Helen 
indignantly suggests that, if Aphrodite thinks so much of him, she might go 
and stay with Paris until he makes her either his &\oxos or his dovAn. It can 
hardly be argued that Helen means or that Aphrodite would understand her 
to mean that she become the wife of Paris. Aphrodite didn’t as a rule become 
the wife of mortals she favored; she is not the wife even of Adonis. How much 
regard Aphrodite had for the marriage bond may be seen by reading Lucian’s 
Judgment of Paris, which in fun reflects her moods not too imperfectly. In 

6 See Seymour, Life in the Homeric Age (New York: Macmillan Co., 1907), p. 149, 
n. 2. 

7 ix. 274-75. 

8 How realistic Homeric men are may be seen from what Achilles did after the going 
of the rejected envoys, for we are told (ll. 663-65): ‘Achilles slept in the innermost 
part of his well-built quarters, and beside him, of course, lay a woman, one whom he 


had taken from Lesbos, daughter of Phorbas, Diomede of beautiful complexion.” 
Homer’s people are not squeamish. 
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Homer, too, Demodocus tells of her ways in Od. viii. 266 ff. Nor is the op- 
position between &doxos and dovA7n explicable only as wife or concubine; it may 
be concubine or mistress against loving, dutiful slave attendant—a relation- 
ship, for instance, like that of Eurycleia to Laertes in Od. i. 428-33. Or, better, 
we may say, I think, that Briseis was for Achilles an &\oxos while Diomede 
(11. ix. 665) was his dotAn. 

We conclude, therefore, that &\oxos may be used of the relationship such 
as that existent between Achilles and Briseis. And when Achilles asks (ibid. 
340): “Is it only the Atridae who love their a\oxou?”’ we may suppose that he 
is thinking of the emotional relationship between man and woman, what we 
sometimes call love, and not the formal, legal marriage. In fact, as he goes on 
to say, a man may reveal his breeding and good sense by the way he loves and 
sares for his woman even as he loved Briseis, his captive in war. 

Was Chryseis an @\oxos of Agamemnon? It is not specifically so said, but 
by circumlocution it is indicated that he either thought of her as such or 
wished so to think of her, for in refusing ransom for her he adds that he will 
take her home with him and there éudv A€xos avTidwaav, which almost says 
“she will be my @doxos”’ (ibid. i. 31). No doubt a measure of mutuality of feel- 
ing and intelligent sympathy would be required for the true relation of &\oxos 
and avnp such as existed, we know (ibid. 348 and xix. 295-99), between 
Achilles and Briseis and probably did not exist on the part of Chryseis for 
Agamemnon. 


W. P. Ciark 


Montana STATE UNIVERSITY 


“APERTOS CUNICULOS” (CAESAR BELLUM 
GALLICUM vii. 22. 5) 


“Apertos cuniculos praeusta et praeacuta materia et pice fervefacta et 
maximi ponderis saxis morabantur moenibusque adpropinquare prohibe- 
bant.’! There are two theories of the meaning of apertos cuniculos: (1) that 
they were open galleries inside the agger, occupied by soldiers carrying mate- 
rial to the front of the agger; (2) that they were subterranean galleries by 
which the besieged wall could be undermined. The principal difficulty with 
the first theory is the utter absence cf any satisfactory evidence of galleries in 
aggers and the almost certain truth of Holmes’s contention that an agger 
could not stand on anything but solid rubble, and that the employment of 
galleries would not involve any saving of material. Advocates of the second 
theory must explain how subterranean mines could be apertos and must 
further demonstrate how pitch and stones could have any effect upon such 


1 The passage is omitted in the ¢ manuscripts probably because of visual haplog- 
raphy caused by homocoteleuton of adaequabant (immediately preceding et apertos) 
and prohibebant. Less careful scholars than Holmes have been tempted to solve the 
problem by deleting the passage. 
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mines. Long’s ingenious attempt to interpret apertos as a participle is, I be- 
lieve, rightly rejected by Holmes.’ This is one of the few major problems on 
which Holmes does not even hazard a guess. Convinced that “the agger was 
never built with galleries” (App. 602), he goes no farther, although in the nar- 
rative he writes “the galleries by which they were approaching to undermine 
the wall” (p. 144). Holmes would be the first to admit that the text does not 
say this. 

Is it not possible that the answer lies, not in or wnder the agger, but on it? 
The account of operations immediately preceding the disputed passage deals 
with the activities on the agger. The Gauls’ resistance to the subterranean 
mines was discussed in 22. 2. They built towers in 22. 3. They made sorties, 
interfered with the Roman works, and erected towers on the wall to equal the 
approaching agger in 22. 4. It is strange indeed if in 22. 5 Caesar is returning 
to a description of underground activities. 

In all passages in which the reference is clearly to underground mines 
Caesar uses cuniculi alone (iii. 21. 3; vii. 22. 2 bis; vii. 24. 2; viii. 43. 4) or 
tecti cuniculi (viii. 41. 4). Clearly aperti means something different. Is it pos- 
sible to find some cuniculi-like operations which, from their position in 
Caesar’s description and because they were open to attack by stones, stakes, 
and pitch, seem to have been open and, I believe, on the agger? 

The men working on the agger were exposed to hostile missiles; they were 
therefore protected by rows of vineae placed end to end through which they 
could proceed toward the unfinished and advancing end of the agger. The 
vineae so placed formed a continuous, or nearly continuous, corridor from the 
rear of the agger to the front, open at both ends and probably with small 
spaces between each one, for we have no information as to how closely they 
fit. What are these rows of vineae but veritable aperti cuniculi?* Both work- 
men and sheds were exposed to the danger of thrown stones, stakes, and pitch; 
for as the agger approached the wall, new vineae had always to be brought up 


2Cf. T. R. Holmes, Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul (2d ed.; Oxford, 1911), pp. 600-602. 
The opening of underground mines which Long supposes is exemplified in Appian 


Mithr. xxxvi and Livy v. 21. 8, but the grammar is impossible. Contrast Livy’s cuniculo 
adaperto. 


3P. Geyer’s argument (Jahresb. d. philol. Vereins zu Berlin, V [1879], 353) that the 
agger at Massilia is no evidence for galleries is rightly corrected by Holmes. Geyer’s 
second argument—that boiling pitch would be more effective in the agger than under- 
ground—only militates against subterranean mines but proves nothing concerning gal- 
leries in the agger. It will be seen later that pitch would be most effective above ground. 


4Even Judson (Caesar’s Army [Boston, 1894], p. 95), one of the staunchest adher- 
ents of the open gallery inside the agger, states that “‘a line of breaching huts [vineae] 
is moved forward so as to make a safe gallery [sic] through which to convey material.”’ 
This arrangement is exactly what Vegetius describes (E pit. ret milit. iv. 15). It is pos- 
sible, of course, that the whole long line of vineae could be pushed from the rear to ad- 
vance with the agger, but this does not materially alter the problem. 
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to the front. Even if carried or pushed from the inside they could be crushed 
or burned by missiles. 

It is difficult to see how stones, stakes, and pitch could hamper men work- 
ing in galleries in the agger. The task of hurling them would be comparable to 
throwing large stones from a roof into the first-story window of a building 
across the street. But if the missiles were to fall on the surface of the agger, it 
becomes a simple matter, whether the purpose is to kill or to set fire. The 
stones and pitch are self-explanatory; the stakes are more difficult to under- 
stand, but under any circumstances they must have been thrown,® probably 
with the intent of piercing the roofs of the vineae.® 

Since the rows of sheds had to be brought up to the front in order that the 
agger be completed and the towers advanced, it may properly be said that the 
Gauls morabantur cuniculos and moenibus adpropinquare prohibebant. This is 
merely the equivalent of saying that they tried to prevent the completion of 
the agger; but instead of stating the mere fact, Caesar explains by what means 
they tried. He states it in logical order after dealing with their efforts under- 
ground (22. 2), on the wall (22. 3), by sorties (22. 4), and by missiles (22. 5). 
By this means and by the clearly distinguishing attribute apertos, Caesar 


makes the tropical usage perfectly clear. 
Joun N. Hovucu 
Onto State UNIVERSITY 


A NEW FESTINE GLOSS 


The gloss ti<n)>tinnabulum, é&aipeots, Kwdwviov (Philox., TJ, 24 = CGL, Il, 
198, 42), seems very puzzling. Funck! noted that é&aipeo.s, “entrails,” as 
an equivalent for tintinnabulum, “‘bell,” was supported by the Hermeneumata 
Montepessulana (CGL, III, 311, 34; ef. 518, 21), to which Laistner also refers 
(Glossaria Latina, II [Paris, 1926], 280); but no attempt, as far as I know, 
has been made to explain this extraordinary meaning—if meaning it be— 


5 Except in case one reverts to the underground theory. But the underground mines 
have already been discussed in 22. 2. Obviously any driving of stakes in places where 
they would hamper galleries either on or in the agger would involve Gallic activity 
outside the walls of Avaricum and in contact with the agger itself, the absurdity 
of which is patent. 


6 There is a possibility that the aperti cuniculi are rather the open passageway 
between two long lines of vineae on an agger. The phrase would then be fairly close to 
an accepted meaning of cuniculus (Thes. Lat. ling., s.v., 2, b, y) aquaeductus, canalis, tam 
opertus quam apertus. But I cannot see why any men should be in this passageway when 
the very vineae which formed it offered the protection they needed. Such a meaning 
of cuniculus would also fit the theory that these are open trenches (Ciacconius, in 
Jungermann’s ed. [1606], p. 288), which Holmes rejects on the ground that cuniculus 
cannot be so used! Open trenches, whether or not they were used in Amm. Marc. 
xxi. 12. 6, fit neither the operations at Avaricum nor the order of Caesar’s description. 


1 Archiv fiir lateinische Lexikographie, VIII (1893), 394. 
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other than that of W. Goldberger.? To the semantic shift from “bell,” ‘‘tinkle,”’ 
to “entrails,” Goldberger compared the development in meaning of the word 
nenia, which seems to have signified, successively, ‘‘dirge,” “funeral lament”; 
then “any monotonous song,” ‘‘a lullaby or a jingle”; then, in general, 
“trifles,” “absurdities,” ‘tidbits of matter’; finally, in a special sense once 
more, “mince-meat, sausage.”’* This series of meanings for nenia, he thinks, 
is explained in terms of his general theory: old commonplace words may be 
used as fresh emphatic expressions, often (as here) with emotional content. 
In the case of tintinnabulum there is no evidence for the semantic halfway 
house “‘trifles,” but Goldberger thinks it can be assumed from the analogy 
of nenia. He is somewhat hesitant, however, and later‘ refers to ‘‘das pro- 
blematische tintinnabulum.” With this last judgment, on the basis of the evi- 
dence so far submitted, I think we should agree. 

In dealing with meanings testified only in glosses, linguists should remem- 
ber that the ultimate source for these bits of medieval learning is usually a 
marginal commentary attempting to explain the difficult words in this or 
that ancient author. Before accepting as echtes Sprachgut an interpretation 
supplied by a gloss, it is well to investigate the source of the lemma and see 
if the explanation is correct, for often the commentators’ attempts are ridicu- 
lous... Unfortunately, it is often impossible to determine the source of a lemma. 
The completion of the Thesaurus will make the task easier. Yet even now, 
in the case of a rare or unusual word, the field is not hopelessly large. Tintin- 
nabulum is such a word. One turns first of all to Plautus. By great good for- 
tune I believe that our problem is completely solved by one of the two extant 
passages in which he uses the word. 

In Pseud. 332 we read: Ps.: lanios inde accersam duo cum tintinnabulis, 
where tintinnabulis refers to the clanking chains of the public executioners ;* 
cf. Naev. ap. Fest. 500 Lds.: tintinnabant compedes; Afranius ibid. and ap. 
Non. 40, 12. However, a close study of the context, especially 326 f. (Cali.: 
Pseudole, i accerse hostias, uictumas, lanios, ut ego huic sacruficem summo Tout) 
and 329 (Ba.: nolo wictumas: agninis me extis placari uolo), will convince 
anyone that a commentator, overlooking the sudden turn given to the mean- 
ing of lanios by Pseudolus at 331, could easily have concluded that tintin- 


2 Glotta, XVIII (1929), 40 f. 

3 Evidence for these meanings need not be given here, except for the last, which is 
not well known nor altogether certain; cf. Not. Tir. 103, 78 (Schmitz); Paul. Fest. 157 
Lds.: “‘quidam aiunt neniae ductum nomen ab extremi intestini vocabulo”; Arnob. 
Adv. nat. vii. 24; and, possibly, Plaut. Bacch. 889. The last passage is also discussed by 
W. B. Sedgwick, ‘‘Confossiorem soricina nenia,’’ Class. Rev., XLIV (1930), 56 f. 

4 Op. cit., XX (1931), 104. 

5See W. M. Lindsay, Ancient Lore in Medieval Latin Glossaries (‘‘St. Andrews Uni- 
versity Publications,’’ No. 13 [London, 1921]), p. vii. 

6 Nixon translates ([‘‘Loeb Classical Library”] Plautus IV [New York, 1932], 185): 
“It’s from there I'll fetch ‘them that slay,’ two of ’em, clanking along.”’ 
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nabulis must mean eztis. Such an interpretation, while wrong, is at least as 
intelligent as that of Forcellini (s.v.), who takes this passage as testimony to 
the use of bells in sacrifice. 

One further question remains—how did this interpretation get into the 
glossary ascribed to Philoxenus? Lindsay’ distinguished six sources for this 
compilation. One of these was certainly an annotated manuscript of Festus. 
Another was very probably a collection of glosses drawn from Charisius. No 
other of the six sources, known or suspected, is likely to have contained 
Plautine material. Now, neither Charisius nor any other extant grammarian, 
commentator, or lexicographer cites the line, but we do not have Festus com- 
plete. If our lemma had been drawn from a play no longer extant, we should 
have no hesitation in concluding that this gloss was abstracted from an inter- 
pretation of the line by an early commentator, cited by Festus in some place 
where we do not have the testimony of the Codex Farnesianus, since (1) the 
first equivalent given is not too unintelligent for an early commentator and 
(2) the true meaning has also been supplied. As it is, there remains a possi- 
bility that the gloss was drawn either directly from a manuscript of Plautus 
or from a collection, not otherwise known to us, of such marginal comments. 
This possibility, however, is remote, for (1) the lemma does not have the 
same form as the text and (2) Lindsay did not recognize such a possibility 
for any other gloss in the compilation. 

All circumstances point to Festus. If, through Paulus, we could locate 
a lemma under which he might have cited Pseud. 332 with an explanation 
of tintinnabulis, then we should be almost sure that our gloss was drawn 
thence—as sure as anyone can be in dealing with glosses. Of course, the Codex 
Farnesianus, as shown by its apographs, had lost six folios after tigillum 
sororium; but tintinnabulum need not have been a lemma in Festus. The ex- 
planation may have been offered in connection with this line cited for another 
word. The meaning of lanios is also difficult. Can there be any doubt about 
the matter when we read in Paul. Fest. 64 Lds.: ““Delaniare....unde.... 
lanius dicitur, qui pecus discindit”’? or in 105: ‘‘Lacerare .. . . ex quo dictus 
est lanius, qui discindendo lacerat pecora”’? I therefore believe that our gloss 
and the line of Plautus should be added to the material cited by Lindsay 
(Gloss. Lat., IV, 185) as intimately related to one or the other of these two 
Festine passages. 

J. L. HELLER 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


7 Gloss. Lat., IV (Paris, 1930), 78 f. 
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The History of History, Vol. 1. By James T. SHoTWELL. New York: Columbia 

University Press, 1939. Pp. xili+407. $3.75. 

This book is in the main a reprint of the Introduction to the History of 
History published in 1922. More than half the chapters appear quite un- 
changed or show only slight alteration. In a few there are more substantial 
interpolations. Some of these, for instance, on Ctesias, Hellanicus, the Oxy- 
rhynchus historian, Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, Virgil, and Aurelius 
Victor, are by J. W. Swain and they are workman-like and accurate. The 
chapter on Thucydides has been largely re-written, and that on Josephus has 
also been appreciably changed. In both some of the new material is from 
Swain’s pen. A very superficial chapter on Augustine and Orosius which 
concludes the book is new. The bibliographical notes at the end of chapters 
have disappeared; instead, a select bibliography is appended at the énd. 

Had the Introduction to the History of History been reprinted as it stood, 
we should have known that the demand for the book was still sufficient to 
justify the publisher in reissuing it, and that would have ended the matter. 
But the present volume is described on the title-page as a revised edition of 
the Introduction to the History of History. Now, in any revision worthy of 
the name two things are indispensable. In the first place, the kind of slips 
and errors that escape the proofreader’s eye and survive when a book is 
first published should be eliminated carefully in a new edition. In the second 
place, the author can reasonably be expected to have taken into account at 
least the more important literature on his subject published between the 
first edition and the revised version, especially when the intervening interval 
of time is as much as seventeen years. Shotwell’s new book does not ade- 
quately fulfil either of these two demands. Israel still makes his appearance 
(p. 112, n. 1) as one of the major prophets of the Old Testament, Arrian is 
still described (p. 250) as “historian of the Persian Wars,” and the “first 
reformed year” of Caesar’s calendar is still given (p. 72) as beginning on 
January 1, 46 B.c., instead of January 1, 45 B.c. As for our second require- 
ment, it is true that the Bibliography lists some works on Herodotus and 
Thucydides published since 1922, but there is little evidence in the chapters 
on these two writers that Shotwell has taken the new material seriously into 
account. In discussing the order in which the different parts of Herodotus’ 
history were composed, he still adheres to the outmoded views of Bury and 
Macan, while in his treatment of Thucydides he similarly seems to disregard 
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the work of Schwartz, Schadewaldt, and others who have tried to explain, 
with at least partial success, the stages by which the history was written and 
revised by its author. Nor has Shotwell, in treating of the formative influences 
which made Thucydides what he was, taken Cochrane’s book into account, 
though it, like Schwartz’s volume, is listed in the Bibliography. Cochrane 
tried to prove too much; but at least he has made it more than probable that 
the young Thucydides was affected by the scientific awakening of the Peri- 
clean Age, just as it is beyond doubt, as W. R. M. Lamb showed nearly thirty 
years ago, that the new rhetorical studies exerted a marked influence on the 
historian’s style. Yet Shotwell, to judge by what he says on page 213, still 
believes that Thucydides was untouched by the Sophistic movement. Again, 
he might have amended his remarks on Eusebius’ Life of Constantine, if he 
had read Norman Baynes’s brilliant essay. At least, we may suppose that 
he would have appreciated Baynes’s cogent arguments for the authenticity 
of all but one of the documents in that Life (cf. Constantine and the Christian 
Church, pp. 6; 40-49). 

Shotwell, who is full of contempt for the rhetoric of the ancients, is not 
above using it himself. One would not criticize this harshly, if he were not so 
dogmatic himself and if he were not in the following instance guilty both of a 
suppressio veri and of a suggestio falsi. He ends his remarks on palimpsests 
thus (p. 58): “It is one of the ironies of history that books of devotion, used 
for centuries in the service of the Church which denounced the vanities of 
pagan thought and practice, kept for the modern humanist those very texts 
of myth or history which otherwise would have passed into complete obliv- 
ion.” Are Cicero’s De republica, Gaius, the Codex Theodosianus and other 
collections of law, Fronto, Seneca’s De amicitia, Gargilius Martialis, Ulfilas, 
“texts of myth and history’? And what of the opposite process, such as we 
see in MS Vat. lat. 3281, where parts of an old Bible manuscript have been 
used again for Statius’ pagan poetry? Shotwell’s perversion of the facts to 
make what he regards as a clever point is a serious matter, particularly when 
we remember that his book is intended for the general reader and student 
who cannot be expected to have any knowledge of paleography. The book, 
moreover, continues to be badly balanced, and there are omissions which are 
hard to excuse. Josephus receives ten pages, Ammianus Marcellinus barely 
one! This is the more astonishing when we recollect that Ammianus is dis- 
tinguished by some of the very qualities that Mr. Shotwell rates so highly 
in others: his keen interest in geography and “cultural” history, as shown 
in many excursuses; his care to be accurate or, if this is impossible, his care 
to warn the reader (cf. xxx. 5. 10); his impartiality, which leads him to criti- 
cize even those whom, like Julian, he most admires; and his knowledge that 
official documents may have to be used with caution (ef. xvi. 12. 70; xxviii. 1. 
15). One can forgive Shotwell for touching very lightly on the Historia 
Augusta, even while wondering what he means by calling these Lives “frankly 
mediaeval in style and content.”’ But certainly Herodian, whose stock has 
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risen in recent years (cf. Rostovtzeff, Social and Economic History of the 
Roman Empire, pp. 367, 381, 387, 616), was worth a paragraph. Dexippus, 
too, deserved brief mention, if for no other reason than that his Scythica at 
least was widely used by others. Quite inexplicable is the absence of any 
reference to Lucian’s essay on how to write history. To some extent inspired 
by admiration of Thucydides, it is full of sound maxims for historical com- 
position. One must also regret that the Hellenistic Age, apart from Polybius, 
receives practically no attention. Yet several trends in historical writing in 
that period are not devoid of interest, and one topic at least—the survival 
of the true, and the growth of the legendary, Alexander story side by side— 
is both important and instructive. 

In conclusion, I would point to a few out of many instances where Shot- 
well’s judgment on individual historians seems to me incomplete or wrong. 
His praise of Polybius, whose place among the leading ancient historians is 
secure, is somewhat uncritical; for he nowhere draws attention to Polybius’ 
exceedingly careless use of terminology when dealing with the affairs and 
organization of the Achaean League. Had the historian been more accurate, 
we should be far better informed about that federation. Nor are we told that 
Josephus, who is highly commended for his attention to archives and docu- 
ments, can quote the preamble of a decree three times, each time differently 
(ef. Antig. xiv. 10. 13, 16, 19). Shotwell observes that Sallust’s “characters 
are for the most part drawn with real impartiality and are lifelike” (p. 289). 
Lifelike, yes; but impartial? In the Catilina Sallust has suppressed episodes 
in which Cicero took a leading part and has misrepresented facts, just in order 
to create as unfavorable a portrait of Cicero as possible. Similarly, in the 
Histories, as Schulten has well brought out in his Sertorius, the leading char- 
acters are either white or black; Sertorius is the perfect Sir Galahad, Pompey 
is the villain of the piece. I have left to the last the re-written chapter on 
Thucydides. Evidently Shotwell was conscious that his treatment of that 
historian, as originally written, was too hostile. He therefore tries to be 
fair, but his old preconceptions break through from time to time. One of 
Thucydides’ chief faults is still that he “failed to give an adequate picture of 
Greek politics.”” One can only wonder whether Shotwell ever read with atten- 
tion Book iii, chapters 82-83; indeed, utterances of this kind, which are not 
rare in the book, raise a legitimate doubt whether he has studied any of the 
ancient historians thoroughly at first hand. Matters are not improved by 
Swain’s paragraphs inserted here and there in the chapter, since they some- 
times express views irreconcilable with what Shotwell has just said in a 
previous paragraph. The total result, though Swain is, of course, not respon- 
sible for this crude type of book-making, is most confusing. In short, when 
reading this chapter, I was reminded of the game that little girls used to play, 
when they picked the petals off a flower one by one, murmuring, “he loves 
me, he loves me not.” 

A satisfactory and up-to-date book on the ancient historians can be com- 
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posed only by one who is both steeped in the ancient writers themselves and 
intimately acquainted with the history of the ancient world in all its aspects. 


Such a book still remains to be written. 
M. L. W. LaIstNER 
Cornell University 


Greeks in Bactria and India. By W. W. Tarn. Cambridge: At the University 
Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1938. Pp. xxiii+-539, 1 pl.+3 maps. 
$8.00. 

The subject of Dr. Tarn’s book is one of the most fascinating in ancient 
history and, at the same time, a most difficult one. The historical information 
left to us by Greek and Roman historians is very fragmentary and in many 
cases, for instance that of Menander, tantalizingly brief. When it comes 
to the Indian side we are even worse off, as there was practically no writing 
of history, at least in our sense of the word, in India. Nor do we derive, as 
yet, much help from archeology, for excavations in India are still in the 
initial stage, and in Bactria they really have not yet begun. 

Thus the only remaining sources of information are coinage, which for- 
tunately is abundant, and a few inscriptions in India. A great deal has been 
accomplished through the study of coinage, and Dr. Tarn adds a most val- 
uable contribution to the work of his predecessors in this field. But coinage 
may be a dangerous source of evidence when unchecked by other information, 
and, naturally, many of the author’s new conclusions must be accepted only 
with due reservations. 

Aside from this note of caution, however, the present reviewer considers 
Dr. Tarn’s book an admirable example of historical scholarship. An eminent 
Hellenistic scholar, the author has been able to clarify many a difficulty which 
had proved a stumbling block to the Indologists, who had done most of the 
work in this field. Up to the publication of the work under review, the best 
account of the Greeks in Bactria and India was that in the Cambridge History 
of India, Volume I, chapters by Macdonald and Rapson. With the main 
lines of this account Tarn, as a rule, is in agreement, but practically every- 
where he has been able to add a great deal. Furthermore, in a number of cases 
Tarn develops an entirely original approach. For instance, in chapter v of the 
book we find a brilliant hypothesis concerning the relationship between 
Antiochus IV and Eucratides. This reviewer is not competent to judge the 
weight of the evidence adduced, but certainly the case is argued with bril- 
liance and plausibility. 


1For prospects of archeological work in Bactria see an article by Evert Barger, 
Illustrated London News, April 22, 1939, pp. 682 ff. In India, Taxila, the Indian capital 
of Demetrius, has been excavated, and the results, as far as published, are fully dis- 
cussed by Tarn. But not a single Greek city, in the technical sense of the word, has 
been excavated, either in India or in Afghanistan. 
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On the Indian side of the question the author, so far as this reviewer has 
been able to discover, has considered carefully all the important evidence 
available. The picture which he draws of Demetrius’ invasion and conquest 
of northern India is in full accord with what is known from the Indian sources, 
which on this point are less unsatisfactory than ordinarily. Everything seems 
to indicate that Demetrius and his associates Apollodotus and Menander 
fully understood and adroitly utilized the situation in India. They began 
their invasion shortly after the overthrow of the Maurya dynasty by Pu- 
shyamitra Sunga. The Mauryas, since the days of Asoka, had been traditional- 
ly the patrons of Buddhism; Pushyamitra, on the other hand, was a zealous 
adherent of Brahmanism. Taking advantage of the resulting discord and 
probably receiving the actual support of Buddhists in northern India, the 
Greeks were enabled to conquer very extensive territories. And it was only 
the civil war raised by Eucratides in Bactria that compelled them to abandon 
a goodly share of their new acquisitions. Yet in spite of the disastrous inter- 
necine conflict, the Greek states in northwestern India survived certainly to 
about 50 B.c., succumbing eventually to a new wave of invaders—the Sakas. 

The reviewer has been able to single out only a few of the high points in 
which this most interesting and brilliantly written book abounds. It is, of 
course, possible to disagree with the author in a number of cases. So, for in- 
stance, his views on the chronology of the Gandhara art and on the origin of 
the image of the Buddha are likely to be challenged by specialists in the 
field. Yet even here Dr. Tarn’s ideas are invariably stimulating and certainly 
worthy of the most careful study. In this reviewer’s opinion Dr. Tarn’s book 
will be, for years to come, an altogether indispensable aid to scholars in this 
field, 


G. Bosrinskoy 
University of Chicago 


Das Bild des Weges und verwandte Vorstellungen im friihgriechischen Denken. 
By Orrrip Becker. (Hermes, Einzelschriften 4.) Berlin: Weidmannsche 
Buchhandlung, 1937. 


This is an impressive book distinguished by the author’s grasp of the ma- 
terial and his sense of nuances both of thought and of language. It starts 
with a differentiating description of the meaning and connotations of such 
words as KéAevOos, 656s, and wdpos in the Homeric language and uses the re- 
sults for the understanding of all those more or less “‘metaphoric”’ expressions 
and phrases in the Greek language in which human activities or experiences 
are described in terms originally connected with the notions of “way” or 
“going.’’ Hesiod’s famous description of the two ways of which the smooth 
and easy leads to xaxérns, the rough to a&pern, marks the beginning of the 
history of similar metaphors in which human activity, striving, and achieve- 
ments are characterized as a ‘‘way” or as a process of “going through,” 
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“traversing” such and such zovou, etc. Pindar’s language is particularly rich 
in expressions of this kind. Nevertheless, for him the song, too, has its ways, 
movements, and directions and may be compared, e.g., to a chariot rushing 
down such and such a street. And a man’s life as a whole may be led, rushed, 
whirled along a certain track by Time, Fate, or the gods respectively. Take 
further the elaborate description at the beginning of Parmenides’ poem of 
the philosopher starting out in his chariot for the exploration of Truth or 
the wealth of metaphors based on the notion of the “way” or of “going” and 
“coming” which we find in Aeschylus. If a person errs or goes mad he is 
“driven from his course” (mapamAaferar). Ina critical situation he feels that 
he has walked into an unfathomable sea of trouble or destruction through 
(or out of) which it will not be easy to find a “way” or “ford’’ (aépos). Laios’ 
family itw kar’ obpov kiya Kwxvutod Aaxov (Sept. 690). Again, there are in the 
philosophers, historians, and tragedians instances of azopia, of having no way 
across or out of an intellectual, moral, or human dilemma, and there emerges 
by degrees the notion that investigation, discussion, and presentation of one’s 
results have their definite ‘way,’ i.e., their method (wé0-odos). 

This is a very rough and inadequate summary of Dr. Becker’s book, and 
it seems hardly possible to convey within the short space of a review a true 
impression either of the extent of his material or of the thoroughness of his 
discussion. The history of the more widely diffused “metaphors” is admirably 
traced, but, while the strength of tradition is recognized, individual differ- 
ences between the various authors are also brought out. It may be that Dr. 
Becker goes too far in postulating a survival of the original and etymological 
meaning of such words as repay, tpacow, Topos, in almost every passage where 
they occur (he overdoes this, especially in his translations). But on the whole 
there is not much to criticize in the book. One realizes of course in reading 
it that some of the ‘‘metaphors” are almost inevitable and by no means con- 
fined to the Greek language. Do we not also speak of “coming” to this or 
that point (in our talking or writing), of “going over” material, ground, etc., 
of “arriving” at conclusions, of the “way” of our inquiry? It might be worth 
while to compare the material in the Greek language which Dr. Becker has 
so well presented with that available in other languages to form a clearer 
notion of what is typically and specifically Greek and what is generally 
human (or at least Indo-European). Philosophers of language have empha- 
sized the importance of the “spatial” factor in thought and language (see, 
e.g., E. Cassirer, Philosophie der symbolischen Formen [4 vols.; Berlin, 1923- 
31], I: Sprache, 146-65, though he confines himself to the preliterary level). 

It is a pity that the author, contrary to his original intention, has stopped 
before Plato. If he had included him, he might have been led to recognize 
more definitely (even with regard to the earlier authors) the image of the 
way as an expression of intellectual activity. Parmenides’ chariot ride sym- 
bolizes an activity of his mind, his exertion and search for the truth; it docs 
more than simply indicate that his philosophy embraces all reality. A few 
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other passages are also explained with slightly too much emphasis on the 
“objective” and too little on the “subjective” aspect. Pelasgos in the Sup- 
pliants (406 ff.) compares his @povris to a diver going into the depth (dixny 
ko\uuBnripos és Bubdv poretv). This passage ought not to be missing, as it 
shows a new awareness and in a way a new discovery of the inner life com- 
parable to, though of course not identical with, that of Heraclitus: “You 
will not find the boundaries of the soul in whatever direction you may travel,” 
etc.—a passage which should not be taken as suggesting that Heraclitus 
considered all philosophical search as doomed to failure. 

In the Jliad there is at least one important 666s beset with dangers and un- 
certainty, as the poet emphasizes, Priam’s “way” to the tent of Achilles. 
Although no typical words occur, the ideas of way, risk, and possible achieve- 
ment are evidently fused into one, and some interesting features might have 
been derived, especially from the description of Priam’s preparations. The 
divine omen revealing his success might be paralleled with the description 
of the episode in Aulis (Aesch. Ag. 104), where the ddvov xparos avdpav is ready 
for the expedition. 

It is true that in Sophocles a great deal of pathos is involved in the notion 
of 666s, e.g., Antigone’s way to the tomb, Aias’ to his suicide; but is Dr. 
Becker perfectly justified in speaking of a “T'ragik des Weges”’ and maintain- 
ing that “das Sinngebilde des Weges wird zum Trager des sinnbildlichen Aus- 
druckes fiir das spezifisch menschliche Dasein in der Welt” (p. 207)? After 
all, Aias and Antigone have a real way to go, and it is natural that the tragic 
atmosphere should be focused on this. Where the external circumstances are 
different, the character does not speak of his “way”’ (sce, e.g., O.T. 1369: 
épyov, not 656s). Is not, then, the way motif more accidental and less sym- 
bolic than Dr. Becker makes it? 

There may be a few more disputable points, but even if their number 
should be greater than I suspect, they would hardly impair the value of 
the book. 


FRIEDRICH SOLMSEN 
Olivet College, Michigan 


Two Comedies by Apollodorus of Carystus: Terence’s Hecyra and Phormio. 
By W. E. J. Kurrer. Leiden: E. J. Brill, 1938. Pp. 101. 2.50 guilders. 
(“Mnemosyne,” Supplementum I.) 


Diphilus’ Doel en Deel in de Rudens van Plautus. By W. E. J. Kurrer. 
(“Attische Familiekomedies van Omstreeks 300 v. Chr.,” II.) Amsterdam: 
Swets & Zeitlinger, 1938. Pp. 115. Fl. 1.50. 


Professor Kuiper in these two interesting books continues his studies of 
Greek and Roman comedy and brings the total number of his reconstructions 
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of the Greek plays to ten.’ In his examination of the Hecyra, the Phormio, 
and the Rudens, he uses the same technique as in his earlier work. In his own 
words, 

A reconstruction can only be made after an analysis of the contents of the 
Latin play. Anomalies in composition, unevennesses and inconsistencies of the 
action and possible rests [sic/] of discarded elements from the original donnée, all 
this is the material which will have to provide us with a basis for the reconstruction 
of the Greek play.? 


By a study of the act divisions he believes that he can decide how much of the 
conclusion of each play has been omitted by the Latin playwright, and with 
great ingenuity he restores the substance of the missing parts as they must 
have existed in the Greek original. His conclusions for the Hecyra are typical 
of his procedure and are extremely interesting, even if to many they will fail 
to be convincing. This play, considered by G. Norwood as ‘“‘a most beautiful 
play, composed with such perfect mastery that it is probably unequalled in its 
own kind,’’? resembles the Phormio in “the weakness of the characterization. 
Their common characteristic is a lack of precision and poverty of detail with 
their concomitant inconsistency and a tendency to repetition.”4 The Greek 
Hecyra, he believes, had a prologue in which the secret was revealed by a 
god; Kuiper thus agrees with Tenney Frank’ that Terence has eliminated 
this prologue and kept from the audience the key to the solution until as 
late in the play as possible.6 The Hecyra as we have it from Terence repre- 
sents only about three acts of the Greek play. Only eighty verses have been 
retained from the last two acts. What was the content of these two acts, 
and how did the Greek Hecyra end? 

Kuiper’s analysis of the Latin play and of the statements of Donatus 
leads him to the conclusion that Bacchis’ ring was not the one which Pam- 
philus had snatched from Philumena months before, but it was similar to it, 
and this similarity brought about the anagnorisis and the revelation that 

?amphilus was his wife’s unknown lover and therefore father of her child.’ 

1 The earlier volumes are (1) ‘“‘Grieksche Origineelen en Latijnsche Navolgingen,” 
Verhandel. der kon. Akademie v. Wetensch. Amsterdam, XXXVIII, Part II (1936); 
(2) Het Origineel van Plautus’ Epidicus (Amsterdam, 1938) (=‘‘Attische Familiekome- 
dies van Omstreeks 300 v. Chr.,”’ I). Kuiper has now given us his conception of the 


Greek originals of all six plays of Terence and of the Bacchides, Cistellaria, Epidicus, 
and Rudens of Plautus. 


2 Two Comedies by Apollodorus, p. 52. 

3 Plautus and Terence (New York, 1932), p. 161. 

4 Two Comedies by Apollodorus, p. 4. 

5 Life and Literature in the Roman Republic (Berkeley, 1930), pp. 118 ff. 


~ 


6 Two Comedies by Apollodorus, p. 7. Kuiper (ibid., pp. 51 f.) believes that this was 
the procedure of Terence in all his comedies (cf. ‘“Grieksche Origineelen en Latijnsche 
Navolgingen,” pp. 6 ff.). 

7 The motif of the two similar rings was used also, Kuiper believes, in the Greek 
originals of the Adelphoe and the Bacchides. 
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Accepting the hypothesis of the two similar rings, Kuiper erects upon this 
another hypothesis. The similarity of the rings was not accidental; Bacchis’ 
ring was a clue to her own descent; she, too, was the daughter of Myrrhina, 
who, like Philumena, had been assaulted in her youth and had given birth 
to a daughter. The father of Bacchis can be neither Phidippus nor Laches; 
therefore, by the process of elimination, the father must be Phanias of Imbros, 
the deceased senex, the cousin of Laches. The Greek play thus ends with a 
double recognition, and Bacchis is revealed as the illegitimate daughter of a re- 
spectable matron and also as the former mistress of her half-sister’s husband— 
a somewhat startling conclusion. When Kuiper admits, ‘There is little 
chance that a Roman audience would have appreciated such a dénouement 
very much,’’® one is tempted to ask whether a Greek audience would have 
been less discriminating in this respect. 

The results for the other two plays under discussion are similar. In the 
original of the Phormio, Pamphila was the daughter of Demipho and was 
married to Phaedria, Demipho’s nephew, just as Antipho had married the 
daughter of Chremes, Demipho’s brother; Kuiper says, ‘Anyone who can 
doubt that would be able to deny the equilibrium of equilibrium itself.’’® 
But when Kuiper criticizes the original for a lack of inner relation, a lack of 
unity in its double action, and compares the Epidikazomenos of Apollodorus 
unfavorably with Menander’s Adelphoi and Eunouchos,!° we must remember 
that the author is contrasting one hypothetical reconstruction with another. 
The Greek original of the Rudens has an even more surprising plot which is 
centered about the person of the priestess Ptolemocratia, who plays a minor 
role in Plautus’ play. Not only is Palaestra revealed as the daughter of 
Daemones, as in Plautus, but Plesidippus proves to be the long-lost child 
of the priestess who as a girl had been raped by an unknown man on the 
night of a festival. Daemones is the unknown man. Thus the play ends 
with the union of half-brother and _ half-sister—Plesidippus, illegitimate 
son of Daemones and Ptolemocratia, and Palaestra, legitimate daughter of 
Daemones. 

As I have said of the reconstruction of the Epidicus," Kuiper’s work in 
general is often very valuable, particularly his discussions of the inconsisten- 
cies and difficulties of the individual plays and his remarks on the theories of 
other scholars. His results, however, are highly imaginative and fanciful. He 
admits that many of the scenes which he outlines are the result of guesswork 
and fancy, but adds, “only as far as form goes, not as regards the contents 
generally.”!2 Yet, if one accepts Kuiper’s basic conception of Greek comedy, 
the conclusions which he draws are possible and in many cases probable. The 
main objection which must be brought against his work is that he has created 


8 Two Comedies by Apollodorus, p. 49. 
® Ibid., p. 84. 1 Class. Phil., XXXV (1940), 86-90. 


10 Tbid., p. 94. 12 Two Comedies by Apollodorus, pp. 46 f. 
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for the Greek originals a very rigid structure into which all the plays must 
fit, not only those of Menander and Apollodorus!* but also the original of the 
Rudens (by Diphilus) and the Epidicus (author unknown). When one views 
the diversity of theme and treatment in the Latin plays, particularly those 
of Plautus, it is somewhat appalling to consider the monotonous structure 
of the originals as outlined by Kuiper. In each one of the ten reconstructed 
plays the five acts mark similar stages in the development of the action, as 
follows: Act I, exposition; Act II, preparation; Act III, complication; Act 
IV, recognition; Act V, ultimate development; the Latin plays, when they 
depart from this scheme, have suffered transpositions, alterations, or omis- 
sions at the hands of Plautus and Terence. Again, each of the ten Greek 
plays contains an expository monologue by a god which comes invariably 
at the end of the first act;!4 this monologue (or postponed prologue) in most 
cases has been omitted from the Latin plays.!* In many of the Greek originals 
we have complicated recognition scenes, of which there are practically no 
traces in the Latin plays (e.g., Bacchis in the Hecyra, Pamphila in the 
Phormio, Ptolemocratia in the Rudens); and (one of the reasons for the omis- 
sion of the recognition scenes) the dénouement in many of the Greek plays 
involves a marriage between half-brother and half-sister, an ending which 
was abhorrent to the Romans and was therefore omitted by the Roman 
playwrights. Although I accept this ending for the original of the Epidicus,'* 
such a reconstruction seems much less probable for the original of the 
Eunuchus, the Adelphoe, the Bacchides, or the Rudens. 

All students of Greek and Roman comedy should study carefully the argu- 
ments by which Kuiper reaches his conclusions and the very ingenious (though 
similar) plots which he evolves; one marvels that Plautus and Terence could 
make such widespread alterations and leave so few traces. Kuiper is un- 
doubtedly correct in ascribing to Plautus and Terence greater structural in- 
novations than many scholars have admitted. But it does not necessarily 
follow from this that Kuiper’s reconstructions are correct. Hundreds of plays 
were written during the period of the New Comedy, and in spite of our knowl- 


13 Cf, ibid., p. 5: ‘‘We also know that Apollodorus has worked in Menander’s spirit 
and can almost be considered as one of his disciples. So it is unacceptable that he... . 
did not agree with him as regards the grouping of the events, the line of action, the 
composition.” 


14 The only exception is the original of the Rudens where a short scene between Dae- 
mones and Sceparnio follows the monologue and closes the first act (cf. Diphilus’ Doel 
en Deel, pp. 77 f.). 

16 Kuiper believes that Plautus in the Rudens transposed the monologue by the god 
to the beginning of the play and made a real prologue of it (cf. ibid., pp. 17 f.). But the 
fact that Plautus has the postponed prologue in only two plays (Cistellaria and Miles 
gloriosus) implies that many of the Greek originals also probably did not place the 
prologue at the end of Act I, as Kuiper assumes. 


16 Cf. Class. Phil., XX XV (1940), 87. 
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edge of Menander we are still too ignorant of New Comedy as a whole to 
set up a standard which necessitates such wholesale revisions of the Latin 
adaptations. Perhaps the best criticism of Kuiper’s method is Prescott’s 
statement, written twenty years ago: ‘‘We measure all the plays of Plautus 
and Terence by the standard of Menander’s Epitrepontes and assume a uni- 
form procedure in all the Greek authors of the originals which Plautus and 
Terence adapted, blinding ourselves to the manifest variety in the twenty- 
six Latin plays.’’!7 


GeorGE E. DuckwortH 
Princeton University 


Lukians Schrift tiber die syrische Géttin, tibersetzt und erldéutert. By Caru 
CLEMEN. (“Der alte Orient,” Band XX XVII, Heft 3/4.) Leipzig: J. C. 
Hinrichs Verlag, 1938. Pp. 57. Rm. 2.10. 


An adequate commentary to Lucian’s tract, De dea Syria, has long been a 
desideratum. Neither Néldeke nor Hubert lived to complete their projected 
works on the subject. An English translation and commentary by Strong and 
Garstang appeared in 1913, and in 1918 Clemen published his excellent 
“Miszellen zu Lukians Schrift iiber die syrische Géttin” (Zeitschr. f. alttest. 
Wiss., Beihefte XX XIII [1918], pp. 83-106), of which in part the present 
work is a restatement and condensation. In it he severely criticized Garstang 
for his neglect of the German literature in the field. Hence it is the more sur- 
prising to find that Clemen himself now errs badly in his failure to note or profit 
from Harmon’s edition in Volume IV of the Loeb Lucian (1925), by all odds 
the most useful edition in English, despite the inevitable brevity of the notes. 

Clemen’s version is based on the text of Jacobitz, and to non-German stu- 
dents will be of less interest than the commentary. It is not free from errors; 
in chapter 46, Bwyds AiMov is translated “ein Altar von Holz,” no doubt a 
mere slip, and in chapter 57, Ove Te kal ebxerar is given as “opfert eres... . 
und freut sich,”’ which is less easily accounted for. 

The thirty pages of commentary deal exclusively with the content of the 
work, omitting altogether textual, literary, or linguistic questions. Five main 
topics are treated: (1) “Die phénikischen Heiligtiimer”’; (2) “Die Sagen von 
der Entstehung des Tempels in Hierapolis”; (3) ‘““Die Lage und Ejnrichtung 
des Tempels in Hierapolis”; (4) ‘(Der Kult im Tempel in Hierapolis’”’; and 
(5) “Sonstige in Hierapolis tibliche Gebriiuche.”’ On the whole, there is much 
here of great value, particularly in the elucidation of the meaning and origins 
of the various temple myths and cult practices, where Clemen’s extensive 
knowledge of early Christian writers and of the history of religions works to 
best advantage. 

On the debit side the most serious item is his failure to use fully the infor- 


17H. W. Prescott, “‘The Antecedents of Hellenistic Comedy,” Class. Phil., XIV 
(1919), 134 f. 
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mation, gained largely through archeology, on the cults from Hierapolis as 
they existed outside of Syria. Admittedly, the Greek inscriptions and papyri 
tell us all too little of the real nature of the cult, but such information as they 
do give is often of much earlier date than the account of Lucian and in any 
case serves as a useful control of the satirist’s reliability. Thus Delos, the 
only Greek site where a Syrian sanctuary has been excavated, is mentioned 
only twice, and no reference is made to any account of the excavations and 
findings later than that of Hauvette-Besnault, published in 1882. Moreover, 
the Delian inscription cited on page 42, note 1, is no longer attributed to the 
Syrian temple but to the neighboring Egyptian sanctuary (ef. P. Roussel, 
Les Cultes égyptiens a Délos [1915-16], No. 50; Délos colonie athénienne 
[1916], p. 256; Dittenberger, S7G*, 1138). In regard to the lake at Hierapolis, 
in which the sacred fish were kept, reference might well have been made to the 
fish ponds discovered in the Syrian sanctuaries at Delos and on the Janiculum 
at Rome and to those for which there is literary or epigraphical evidence at 
Ascalon and Smyrna (though the inscription from Smyrna [SJG%, 997] may 
not, perhaps, refer to a Syrian cult). Again, on the matter of items of diet 
forbidden to the worshiper of Atargatis, no mention is made of the restrictions 
recorded by Pausanias (vii. 26. 7) for the temple at Aegira in Achaea or to 
the very illuminating religious law found at Delos, governing admission to the 
precinct of the Syrian gods. 

In any discussion of a subject about which our knowledge is as fragmentary 
as it is here, debatable points will inevitably arise. I note a few of the more 
important. 

Lucian in his account of the temple of Astarte at Sidon (chap. 4) states 
that he thought that Astarte was Selene. This view has too often been uncriti- 
cally accepted as representing the facts of the case, and while Clemen (p. 30) 
does not seem to commit himself definitely to it, it is worth noting that 
Dussaud has clearly shown that Astarte’s symbol of a solar disk within the 
crescent really represents the planet Venus, and that “jamais, en dehors du 
syncrétisme exaspéré de la basse antiquité, l’Astarté syrienne n’a été con- 
sidérée comme une divinité lunaire” (Rev. arch., 1908, 1, 125). 

According to Lucian (chap. 8) the Adonia were celebrated in Byblos as the 
time when the river Adonis, the present Nahr Ibrahim, becomes red. Various 
travelers have noted the phenomenon on dates in February and mid-March; 
the stream was still quite red when I saw it on March 31, 1937. Nevertheless, 
Clemen, following Baudissin, maintains that the festival must have been held 
in mid-summer. This may be true for Byblos, though it is difficult to reconcile 
with the statement of Lucian, but in any case it should be remembered that 
there is a strong probability that in Athens, at least, the Adonia were cele- 
brated much earlier, perhaps on Mounichion 4 (=ca. April 13 in 415 B.c.).! 

1 For the most recent discussions ef. my paper, ‘The Date of the Adonia at Athens,” 


Harv. Theol. Rev., XX XI (1938), 65-72, and J. Hatzfeld, ‘‘Le Départ de l’expédition 
de Sicile et les Adonies de 415,”” REG, L (1937), 293-303. 
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On the question of the identity of the third member of the Syrian triad, the 
onunov of Lucian (chap. 33, discussed by Clemen on pp. 42-43), much of 
value is now to be found in the brilliant study of the late §. Ronzevalle, 
“Jupiter héliopolitain’’ (Mélanges del Univ. St. Joseph, XXI [1938], 1). It ap- 
pears that the nature of this third figure was far from static. We hear both of 
a goddess Simi or Semea and of a god Seimios,? and Ronzevalle (op. cit., p. 49 
and passim) has shown that at Heliopolis he was variously conceived in the 
late Empire as Dionysus (ef. also Lucian, chap. 33) or as Hermes. At Delos, 
on the other hand, where in a few dedications Asclepius is mentioned along 
with Hadad and Atargatis, he would seem to be rather a superficially Hel- 
lenized Eschmun, a fact which is surely not without importance for the 
original cult at Hierapolis. 

According to Clemen (p. 44), the statues of Atlas, Hermes, and Eileithyia, 
mentioned by Lucian in chapter 38, represented not Syrian, but Greek, 
divinities. This may well be, but our knowledge of the lesser divinities of 
Syria is still so scanty that a less dogmatic statement would perhaps be more 
in order. As Ronzevalle (op. cit., p. 49) says of the Hellenized representations 
of the Syro-Phoenician Adonis: “La Gréce et Rome ont pu habiller notre 
dieu; elles n’ont ni eréé, ni changé sa nature’’; such may also be the case here. 

There is undoubtedly much in the work that will recommend it both to the 
orientalist and to the student of Lucian, and certainly, no future editor of the 
tract will be able to neglect Clemen’s study. But a really adequate commen- 
tary unfortunately still waits to be written. 


Haverford College 


Francis R. WALTON 


Der Fluch des Christen Sabinus, Papyrus Upsaliensis 8. By GupMuND Byoércx. 
(“Arbeten utgivna med understéd av Vilhelm Ekmans Universitetsfond, 
Uppsala,” No. 47.) Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells, 1938. Pp. 165+2 pls. 
Kr. 6. 

This papyrus, the second from the collection at Uppsala to be published, is 
of such great interest and importance as fully to justify the elaborate com- 
mentary given it by Bjérck. The text, which on the recto consists of eighteen 
lines, is complete save for part of line 1 and for a few indecipherable letters. 
It is dated by the editor in the sixth century; its provenance, though not as- 
sured, may with good reason be assigned to Achmim (Panopolis). 

Lines 1-12 of the text constitute a curse, directed by [ZaB]etvos against 
his only daughter, Severine, and a certain Didymus. Following this are six 
hexameters in the form of a short hymn to Christ, with invocation, aretology, 
and prayer. Of particular interest here is the fact that another papyrus (P. 

2 The deities suggested by Lucian (chap. 33) include both sexes. Possibly the figure 


wore the tight-fitting gafne, known from the cult at Heliopolis (Ronzevalle, op. cit. 
pp. 120-21), which would make it difficult to tell whether a god or goddess was intended. 
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Hamb. 22), containing six hexameters, presents many verbal similarities, 
while two of the lines are identical. This purports to be the epitaph of 
Sabinus, mentions the woes caused by his only daughter (who is not here 
called by name), and asks vengeance. Though Meyer originally dated P. 
Hamb. 22 in the fourth century, it can hardly be doubted that both papyri 
relate to one and the same person. Bjérck argues to good effect that P. Ups. 
was the original and that P. Hamb. was a revised version intended, whether 
actually used or not, for use on the grave stele. Part of the variation in the 
text is due to this new use; part perhaps to faulty memory; and part to a 
bowdlerizing considered necessary if the epitaph was to be publicly displayed 
in a Christian community. The original curse, which presumably was buried 
with Sabinus, that he might present it personally at the throne of the Most 
High (pp. 99-100), is explicit in cursing Severine. The revised version, how- 
ever, while it refers to her as a cause of Sabinus’ troubles, states the actual 
curse in general terms (ricov aravrn)—a significant modification. 

In his commentary Bjérck examines the text from several points of view. 
The vocabulary of both sections is examined minutely. That of the poetic 
part was chiefly derived from the language of epic, and only line 18 shows a 
definite reminiscence of the language of the LXX. The prose section has 
both religious and juristic parallels. Since prayers for vengeance are in fact 
appeals to a higher power in cases where to some degree human justice has 
proved inadequate, it is not strange, particularly in an extempore production, 
as this is (p. 87), that legal expressions should be employed. Chapter viii 
shows the relation of such prayers to legal petitions, évrevéers. In one pas- 
sage in our text (Il. 5-7), a Christian liturgical formula is closely paralleled, 
but there are no direct citations. 

In chapters v—vii are collected a number of prayers, pagan and Christian 
(the latter both Greek and Coptic), for vengeance, which Bjérck examines 
both for the literary type and for parallels to our text. It is noteworthy that 
Christian prayers of this type have been found only on papyrus, not on 
stone—a result, no doubt, of church teachings (p. 48). On the other hand, as 
the Coptic examples clearly show, in proportion as such prayers were con- 
sidered unallowable, they became shriller, lengthier, and more and more 
tinged with superstition (pp. 54-55). In the pagan prayers the god most fre- 
quently appealed to for vengeance is Helios, alone or with other gods. In an 
inscription from the Syrian sanctuary at Delos (p. 30, No. 14), the prayer is 
addressed 7@ ‘HXiw kal 77 ‘Ayv7 64. The goddess is of course Atargatis, and 
Bjorck states categorically (p. 30 and again p. 40) that Helios is here Hadad. 
But it is at least possible, and to my mind much more probable, that he is the 
Greek god, not the Syrian Baal. Hadad was often equated at Delos with 
Zeus, while there is no evidence from the sanctuary that his solar nature was 
emphasized or even recognized there. Hence Bjérck’s statement, which per- 
haps rests on a misunderstanding of Cumont’s Italian commentary to the in- 
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scription in Atti d. pont. accad. rom. di archeologia, Memorie 1, 1 (1923), p. 74, 
should at most be accepted with reserve. 

In two valuable excursuses Bjérck studies a number of types more or less 
closely related to the prayer for vengeance: the curse proper, conditional on 
the breaking of an oath, the grave curse, defixiones, and confessional inscrip- 
tions. 

The volume is provided with good indexes and with an unusually complete 
bibliography. Since the work is not merely the edition of a papyrus, but a 
monograph on prayers for vengeance, both Index and Bibliography will be 
useful to all scholars whose work touches in any way on this field. 


Francis R. WALTON 
Haverford College 


The Chalcidic Mint and the Excavation Coins Found in 1928-1934. By Davin 
M. Rosrnson and Pau Auacustus CLEMENT. (‘Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity Studies in Archaeology,”’ No. 26.) Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. xxxi+413+36 pls. $15. 

This volume, the ninth of those describing the excavations at Olynthus, 
is the third which treats of the coins found on this important site. It is an 
impressively handsome quarto volume and should prove a rich quarry for 
students of history and archeology and, more especially, of numismatics. 

A very considerable improvement over earlier volumes describing coins 
from this site is the first cause for congratulations to the authors. Since Dr. 
Clement had nothing to do with these earlier volumes, we shall probably 
make no mistake in attributing the credit for the betterment to him. 

The catalogue is concerned not only with the coins from the campaigns 
of three seasons—in addition, all the other known tetradrachms of the 
Apollo type with the lyre reverse have been described. To all intents and 
purposes, the result is a corpus of the Chalcidic League coins, an achievement 
which was much necded and which should have far-reaching significance. 
To judge by results, the decision for the corpus form was fully warranted. 
The number of coins, in view of the proportion found in intact hoards, gives 
the material great value. The absence of provenance data for most of the 
previously known tetradrachms was the cause for much of the indefiniteness 
of statement regarding the League coins. The authors’ conclusion that the 
chief (and possibly the only) mint of the League was located at Olynthus is 
now amply substantiated. The probabilities for this would have seemed to 
make it a foregone outcome; now, however, we have evidence. 

The thirty-six plates are excellent. This large number enables the inclusion 
of reproductions of the vases in which three of the hoards were discovered. 
A judicious selection of pieces which have been enlarged to four diameters 
brings forth details upon which reliance can be placed for deductions based 
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on stylistic criteria. Even the bronze coins with the characteristically poor 
preservation associated with excavation coins fare better than one would 
have believed likely, and because of the faithfulness of description, which 
can be checked in the silver pieces, one feels confidence in accepting the 
textual statements whenever the illustrations are not entirely clear. 

The hoard material is significant—eight were found intact. Hoards IX and 
X were found by surreptitious diggers and quickly dispersed in the market. 
These have been patiently reconstructed in so far as this is possible. The 
known whereabouts of the pieces in private or public collections made the 
allocation of those which appeared in 1932 to Hoard IX highly probable. 
The finding of Hoard X in 1934 brought some complications and made it 
difficult to be sure from which of the two hoards a previously unrecorded 
coin might have come. 

The application of the numismatic evidence to questions of chronology 
raised in this volume should receive consideration from someone better 
equipped for examining them than your reviewer. Almost every possible aid 
for evaluating results has been supplied, and for this as well as for excellence 
in format and arrangement, thanks are due. The lower limit for the coinage 
is definitely fixed as 348; reasons for establishing the beginnings as ca. 432 
are presented with cogency. An intermediate date of considerable signifi- 
cance is that for the introduction of the magistrates’ names on the coins, and 
this involves an estimate of the period of their tenure of office. As this period 
seems to have been three years, the date for the introduction of the magis- 
trates’ names as ca. 379 cannot be far wrong. 

A review of the conclusions of Gaebler with respect to counterfeits of the 
tetradrachms will be welcome to some readers. It affords indications, if such 
were needed, that the discussion of related questions is thoroughly up to 
date. 


Sypney P. Nor 
Museum of the American Numismatic Society 


New York City 


Die Stellung des Menon in der Platonischen Philosophie. By Kiara Bucu- 
MANN. (Philologus, Supplementband XXIX, Heft 3.) Leipzig: Dieterich’ 
sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1936. Pp. viilit+102. Geh., Rm. 6.00; geb., 
Rm. 7.50. 


The Platonic scholarship of the last hundred years has had much to say 
about the development and the unity of Platonic thought, about the Socratic 
problem and the Platonic problem, about the relation of form to content, and 
about the transition in the dialogues from ethical to logical and metaphysical 
problems. It would be a satisfaction if one could affirm with certainty that 
at a given point Plato can be detected in the act of passing once and for all 
from the portrayal of Socrates to the setting-forth of his own philosophy. 
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Such a point Dr. Klara Buchmann believes that she has discovered in the 
Meno. Her Munich dissertation is devoted to a careful analysis of the form 
and content of the dialogue, with due consideration of its relation to earlier 
and to later dialogues. She is convinced that it forms in a unique sense the 
bridge between the Socratic method and the truly Platonic point of view, 
from the exposure of aporiai to the exposition of doctrines. Not that Plato 
is not present in the earlier dialogues of inquiry or that Socrates did not give 
direction to much in the later dialogues, but rather it would appear that from 
the Meno on the Socratic ethos becomes the Platonic logos. 

The transitional character of the Meno is considered first in its formal 
aspect. More serious than the earlier dialogues, more serious, for example, 
than the Protagoras, which likewise raises the problem of the possibility of 
knowledge, it is also more articulate in its structure, with its three clearly 
marked divisions. In the manipulation of the conversation it is to be noted 
that for the first time Socrates is the interrogated rather than the interrogator 
(though not consistently, for at times he turns the tables); occasionally he 
becomes dogmatic. Even in the refuted attempts at definition, which re- 
semble the minor “Socratic” dialogues, the Meno reveals a march to an 
appointed goal, and Socrates is a confident guide. The conclusion, though 
superficially an aporia, contains a suggestion of the way out; and the main 
points (the unity of virtue, anamnesis, the relative worth of dord) remain 
stable in later Platonic dialogues. However the inconclusiveness of the earlier 
dialogues is to be interpreted, whether as reflecting doubt on the part of 
the historic Socrates or of the apprentice Plato, what Socrates and Plato do 
not doubt is the absolute moral claim of the good life. The Gorgias, which 
I should on other grounds be inclined to regard as the crucial dialogue of 
transition, resorts on the whole to myth rather than to pure reason for the 
support of its moral affirmations; at any rate, it lacks, what the Meno pro- 
vides, an attempt to find a firm metaphysical basis for the world of moral 
values. 

The content of the Meno, then, must also be scrutinized. The search for a 
definition of “virtue” (not merely of ‘a virtue,” a point presently general- 
ized, 73e, and reasserted as late as the Laws, 965c-d), leads to the conception 
of an eidos, or “class,” the “essence” or “‘structure’”’ which justifies the use 
of the same name for different individuals. This is not yet a metaphysical 
Theory of Ideas, though the method which leads to it will lead also to the 
Good of the Republic. But the quest for an explanation of the possibility of 
a priori knowledge finds its answer in anamnesis. What is the object of the 
soul’s previous experience, of which sense impressions awaken a memory? 
Dr. Buchmann argues, oversubtly as it seems to me, that it is not “ideas” 
in the later meaning of the word. The word “idea” of course is not used at 
this point; but if one compares the statement that the soul “saw everything” 
(Meno) with the argument of Phaedo 72c-73c and recalls the mathematical 
examples used in both works, it is hard to avoid the conclusion that at least 
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the germ of the famous theory is in the Meno. It is significant, too, that in 
addition to ‘“‘everything” Socrates specifies arete. 

There remains the practical conclusion to be drawn from the relation of 
knowledge (anamnesis) to arete. The Meno marks an advance over the 
Protagoras, with its surprising conclusion, in the new metaphysical concep- 
tion of the process of learning—a conception developed by the Phaedo and 
the Republic with increasing emphasis on the point that true learning is not 
passive acceptance of information but the awakening of one’s latent powers, 
a turning of the mind toward truth. Theoretically, then, virtue can be 
taught; actually it is not, at least by its accredited teachers. What takes the 
place of knowledge for most men is “right opinion,” happily given them, if 
at all, by divine dispensation (6eia woipa), without reason. Such, then, after 
all, is arete (Meno 99e-100b). An ironic conclusion! But perhaps it is also a 
conviction that became deeper as Plato grew older. For the excessive intel- 
lectualism of the Socratic identification of virtue with knowledge proves 
inadequate, because of defective psychological assumptions and an over- 
simple theory of values, as Plato and Aristotle (and Ovid) in turn point out 
The “right opinion” of the Meno provides a temporary compromise with 
intellectualism; the Phaedo (69a-b) and the Republic (412e-413c) recognize 
its practical value, and not merely by paying respect to the irrational in 
human nature. Yet the vision of a newly discovered world abides, a world the 
knowledge of which, if attained, is to be imperious and absolute. Henceforth 
the Socratic problems will be regarded in the light of this world. 

This is a very stimulating study. If the author seems eager to sustain a 
thesis, the argument is well set forth, and the conclusion carries a large meas- 
ure of conviction. 


Wiu1aM C. GREENE 
Harvard University 


Papyri Osloenses, Fase. III. Edited by 8. Errrem and Letv AMunpDsEN. Oslo: 
Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo, 1936. Pp. xi+326+12 pls. Kr. 
50.00. 

Fascicle III of the Oslo Papyri contains 136 texts, Nos. 65-200, and 12 
excellent plates. The edition is characterized by its fine commentary and 
notes. The sole adverse criticism to the volume as a whole is that it is almost 
entirely lacking in translations, something that I feel should always accom- 
pany nonliterary pieces that are at all suitable for translation. 

Literary pieces include Homer, Jliad B 10-31, 299-312; I’ 29-34, 458-A1; 
I 381-87; K 82-87, ranging in date from I B.c. to IV a.p., and Isocrates 
Panegyricus 1-54 (including lacunae), I-II a.p. No variants of any impor- 
tance are to be found in them. Additional literary fragments are a medical 
treatise dealing with the diet for epilepsy and paraplexy, an astronomical 
work, an astrological treatise, a magical cryptogram, and a palmomancy. 
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Of the official documents three—Nos. 78, 79, and 111—immediately com- 
mand attention. The Edict of the Emperor Hadrian, represented by No. 78, 
was heretofore known from only two papyri preserved in the Egyptian 
Museum at Cairo (Pap. journal d’entrée, Nos. 49359 and 49360). The Oslo 
papyrus together with the two Cairo fragments clears up some obscure points 
in the text and clarifies the nature of the edict. Though the text is not com- 
plete, it is evident that the emperor sought to alleviate for the present the 
burden of taxes payable in money, a burden increased by poor Nile floods 
during several successive years, by ruling that the payment of the taxes due 
for the year 136 should be distributed over a period of time. The inhabitants 
of the Thebaid were to pay over a period of five years, those of the Hepta- 
nomia over four, and those of the Delta over three. 

No. 79, a decree of Petronius Mamertinus, A.D. 134-35, though extremely 
fragmentary, preserves sufficient text to show that it concerns persons who had 
fled to avoid liturgies. 

Of particular interest is No. 111, a “List of Free Men and Freedmen 
Arranged According to Houses.” ‘These lists register—or better, ought to 
register (ef. the oaths attached)—all ‘freemen and freedmen’ (oi évo.xor 
appeves ENevOEpor 7) AmedevMEpor) who at a fixed date (i.e., A.D. 235, 18 and 21 
of Mecheir) lived in the Hermaion and Chenoboskon quarters of Oxyrhyn- 
chos.” In other words, according to the editors, “‘all those fit for liturgies are 
here brought together.” The lists are not arranged alphabetically but house 
by house, the owner of the house being responsible for the correctness of the 
declarations in cases where the house is rented and not owned by the occupant. 
Unoceupied houses are also listed, and the large number of these, seemingly 
about five out of twelve in one quarter, is evidence that at this period people 
in large numbers disappeared from their towns to escape the burden of taxes 
and liturgies. Oxyrhynchos must indeed have been a dreary and desolate 
place in the year 235. 

Some houses are described as évredpayuervn which must mean that both 
doors and windows had been blocked with brick! by the owners before de- 
parture to keep out wind-blown dirt and sand as well as trespassers. 

No. 149, a private letter, is of interest in that it esablishes, in the opinion 
of the editors, the seventh year of Nero’s reign as his holy year and likewise 
clarifies the meaning of iepod in the phrase (érous) £ iepod KXavéiov Kaicapos 
in a dedicatory inscription from Karanis. 

The remaining texts are principally private documents and letters none of 
which requires comment in this review. 

Typographical errors are few. Those I have noted are given below in the 
order of their occurrence together with some observations on text and inter- 
pretation. 


1 The excavations of the University of Michigan at Karanis disclosed a number of 
houses with outer doors and windows completely blocked with brick. 
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No. 78. 11 n. Read amra:rnoipa. 

Page 63. Read O. W. Reinmuth. 

No. 92, Monthly Report from an émitnpynrns to the Nomarch. Line 6 has 
Tiu[wpr(?) |v, and the editors remark that if this reading is correct the 
“epiteretes had to control the correct payment of fines due to the idioslogos.” 
In support of this reading reference may be made to a tax roll from Karanis, 
P. Mich. 224. 1504-5 where the following entry is found, I7oXey(aios) 
Xapnuwvos émctiv(ov) mapixecpoypa(povvtwv) (for rapaxerpoypa[povvTwr}) 
(dpaxpai) p. 

No. 107. 3. Read ériBaddo(v). 

No. 111. 30. Read Ad[pndiou instead of ab[rijs Atpniou. 

Page 151. The note on 6:(a) should be under line 13 rather than under 
line 10. 

Page 167, first paragraph. Read Oxyrhynchos. 

No. 129. 11 n. Read plex |p. 

No. 130. 8n. Read pis or 71s. 

No. 130. 10. Read Zapareiov. 

No. 180. 13-14, drevdbryoi[y] dv dperrev 6 "AckAnmiddns <els Ex)rrow dua 
xetpds kTA. The reading of the papyrus tiv may be kept without change and 
may be translated “payment from hand to hand of what Asclepiades owed 
certain ones.” The fact that an original &ecAev TLs- was changed to @derdev 
6 ’AokAnmadns ticiv would seem to indicate that the indefinite pronoun was 
intended. 

No. 140. 3, 8. Read Owv@ (cf. Index IV s.v.). 

No. 141. 6. Read as. 

No. 146. 11. Read “as, since in the note the figure is given as 1200. 


VERNE B. ScHUMAN 
Indiana University 


Giovenale. By Enzo V. Marmorate. Naples: R. Ricciardi, 1938. Pp. 157. 

L. 10. 

In his Preface the author makes matters embarrassing for his reviewers. 
He says that if the reader follows him, he, the reader, cannot disagree with the 
results; that if the book must be discussed, it is to be hoped that it will be dis- 
cussed by intelligent persons. Apparently one must agree—or else. 

The first of the three chapters deals with Juvenal as a moralist. He is de- 
nied this descriptive term because he had no philosophical education (which is 
true enough), no idea of a better world to substitute for the one he lived in, 
no personal disinterest. This is a matter largely of definition, and consequent- 
ly much of the discussion is shadowboxing. According to Marmorale, Persius 
is the only moralist in Latin literature. Juvenal is no Persius, we must admit. 
Whether we call him a moralist or an exposer, as Marmorale does, is not 4 
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matter of great moment. However, we can grant that Juvenal’s indignation is 
often rancor and envy and that in a very strict sense Juvenal is no moralist. 
Because Juvenal is a friend of Martial, it is argued that he is no better (as a 
moralist) than Martial. Hardly a sound argument. When Juvenal does get off 
what sounds like a moralistic precept, such as the ‘mens sana in corpore 
sano,’ Marmorale attributes it to borrowing. This is arguing in a circle. It 
may be that Juvenal fails to show good sense in attacking women so fiercely, 
but not as Marmorale means it. 

In pointing out that Juvenal was no philosopher (in the Greek sense), 
Marmorale makes a good though familiar point in saying that to the practical 
Romans daily experience seemed more useful than a series of theoretical 
treatises. So we may say that Juvenal (and Roman satire in general) in part 
did for the Romans what philosophy did for the Greeks. 

Marmorale does not accept Juvenal’s explanation of his reason for dealing 
with persons no longer living. He thinks that the satirist was not avoiding the 
danger of mentioning contemporaries but was trying to give a slightly archaic 
and humorous tone by this archeological atmosphere. Why does Juvenal not 
say so? Marmorale makes too much of the improved conditions under Nerva 
and his successors. There were still restrictions on individual liberty. Espe- 
cially is this true if we believe the story that Juvenal was banished in spite of 
his avoidance of contemporary names. 

After Marmorale has disposed of Juvenal as a moralist, he proceeds to 
demolish his claims to being a poet. Here again he confronts us with a prob- 
lem of definition. He might read Horace’s discussion of satire as poetry. Mar- 
morale asserts that when there is a poetic touch in Juvenal it is borrowed. He 
even states that the amusing fourth satire is inferior to prose because it is not 
universalized. Yet the vivid pictures which Juvenal draws of servile, fawning 
cabinet ministers strikes American readers as exceedingly real and easily 
paralleled. Juvenal has the virtues and vices of our American newspapers, 
with their sensational headlines, and perhaps for that reason interests us more. 

The “real Juvenal” in the last chapter is not moralist or poet or rhetorician 
but a man of letters (letterato), a type above rhetorician in rank but below the 
poet. The man of letters is defined as a writer who merely skims the surface 
of poetry occasionally but pleases nonetheless by formal excellence. But to 
bracket Juvenal with Silius Italicus or even Statius, as Marmorale does, is 
silly. Perhaps an equally good solution of the problem would be to say that 
Juvenal is—Juvenal, a combination of moralist, poet, rhetorician, with a 
strong touch of personal seasoning. The purpose of satire, as we can see from 
Horace, was to correct faults; Juvenal knew this and at least purported to be a 
moralist. He uses poetic purple patches. By reason of his rhetorical training 
he reveals even more rhetorical color than that which pervades all Latin 
literature. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 
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Codices Latini antiquiores: A Palaeographical Guide to Latin Manuscripts 
Prior to the Ninth Century, Part III: Italy: Ancona-Novara. Edited by 
E. A. Lowe. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. vii+-48. $24. 


Parts I and II (reviewed in Class. Phil., XX XI [1936], 170, and XX XIII 
[1938], 236) cover Vatican City and Great Britain. The Introduction of 
two pages in Part III is confined to an explanation of the principles on 
which the work is based. General discussion of the Italian manuscripts is 
reserved for Part IV, which will contain the rest of them. The division of 
the work by countries, necessitated by the requirements of publication, is 
unfortunate from the paleographical point of view. Apart from the manu- 
scripts that are or may be of Italian origin there are in Part III eight papyri 
from Egypt, and some fifteen others of non-Italian origin: Ireland, Byzan- 
tium (?), ete. Still, if the proportion is no greater in Part IV, we have a re- 
spectable number of Italian origin on which to generalize. There are, how- 
ever, the many manuscripts of Italian origin now outside of Italy which 
should be considered. 

Over sixty of the items are in uncial. Half-uncial is next with about half 
that number. Then come Irish and pre-Caroline examples. The smal] num- 
ber of the latter is noteworthy. Monte Cassino, chief center of Beneventan 
writing, furnishes eight samples of uncial, one half-uncial, two Visigothic, 
and only one of early Beneventan minuscule. 

The Ambrosian Library of Milan leads in the number of items (not every 
item is a separate manuscript). It has over sixty, mostly from Bobbio. 
Naples is a poor second with about a third of that number. Twelve of the 
separately numbered items are from the three manuscripts received from 
Vienna after the World War. Then come the Laurentiana of Florence and 
Monte Cassino. 

Among the better-known manuscripts represented in this volume are the 
Bologna Lactantius (fifth-century uncial), the Digest of Justinian, the Medi- 
cean Virgil, the Codex Amiatinus of the Bible, Lucca 490 with its numerous 
styles of writing (Lowe reproduces parts of seven pages), the Bangor Antiph- 
onary (in the Ambrosiana), Fronto, the Ambrosian Plautus, and the above- 
mentioned manuscripts from Vienna (Jerome, Lucan, grammatical texts, 
etc.). Of course many of the items are quite fragmentary. 

To judge from Lowe’s bibliography, over twenty items are reproduced in 
facsimile for the first time. Perhaps most welcome are several examples of 
pre-Caroline Italian minuscule, one that can be dated between 760-78 (No. 
370), another in 801 (No. 368). Five lines of a beautiful half-uncial of the 
fifth-sixth centuries attract attention (No. 325). Interesting, too, is a Bobbio 
manuscript showing the transition from Irish majuscule to minuscule (No. 
312). A papyrus fragment contains Virgil with a Greek translation. Lowe 
states that four other similar fragments are known but does not list them 
here. The papyrus fragment of a poem on the Battle of Actium, a well- 
known document in the history of Roman writing, is reproduced photo- 
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graphically for the first time. One gets quite a different idea of the script from 
this than from the poorly made hand copies heretofore reproduced. 

Lowe indicates the number of the folio from which each reproduction is 
taken but almost never gives the location in the text. This is at times very 
inconvenient. For example, not much can be made of the facsimile of the 
Ambrosian Plautus without comparing it with a text. 

The descriptions are made with meticulous care, as in the first two parts. 
Brief remarks cover ruling, punctuation, abbreviation, spelling, decoration, 
letter forms, parchment, ink, etc. The statement in the Introduction that 
in the facsimile of No. 396, containing Apocryphal texts, the letters appear 
white because the ink has corroded the parchment is a slip; the reference 
should be to No. 399 (Gospels). 

The value of this great work will be enormously enhanced by its com- 
pletion. Let us hope that world-conditions will cause no delay. The first three 
parts appeared in the course of four years; may the tempo of production of 
the other seven not be slowed down. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 


Remains of Old Latin. Newly edited and translated by E. H. WarmineTon. 
Vol. III: Lucilius, The Twelve Tables. (‘Loeb Classical Library.’’) Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. xxiv+550. 

Exigencies of the series have brought together within the same covers two 
such incompatible bedfellows as Lucilius and the Twelve Tables—even more 
of a farrago than Lucilius’ own work. 

The problem of translating the fragments of Lucilius is one of great dif- 
ficulty but has been most successfully solved in this book. Not only that, but 
independent judgment was shown in arranging the fragments, and the book is 
really “newly edited.” Besides, the literature on Lucilius was actually re- 
viewed, and though the book was necessarily based on the fine edition of 
Marx, it has taken into account the editions of Bolisani and Terzaghi and, we 
are glad to note, the work of such American scholars as Fiske and Shero. It 
is a book which will be of use not only to regular users of the Loeb Library but 
to specialists in Roman satire as well. 

In his arrangement of the lines, Warmington departs frequently from that 
of Marx. In particular, he does not accept the latter’s theory that in selecting 
quotations from Books XX VI-XXX, Nonius (the chief source for our knowl- 
edge of Lucilius) excerpted each book in inverted order. Warmington intro- 
duces his own numbering system, which is unfortunate, but in compensation 
he adds two concordances with Marx. 

A heading in English is given for each fragment or group of fragments and 
enables the reader to see at a glance what the passage is about. The context, 
too, of the quotation is given both in Latin and in English translation. 

Like other translators, Warmington occasionally has difficulty with the 
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little words. By translating et and etiam as “even” he at times gives a wrong 
turn. In 38 sed et “‘Vulturius” should be rendered ‘“‘we have ‘Vulturius’ also,”’ 
not ‘we have even ‘Vulturius.’”’ In 54 “elidere” etiam excludere significat 
should not be translated as “ ‘elidere’ means even to exclude.” Similarly 239. 
In 63 iam excoguit means “‘he is already burning out,” not “by then he burns 
out”’; in 773 tamiam is not “now” but “at long last’’; in 837 iam nunc is not 
“now, at once” but ‘“‘even now” or ‘now already.” Too literal translation 
leads to the non-English expression “find myself” for me habeam (186); the 
stilted, obsolete phrase “‘betake themselves” for ferant se (1120); ‘‘wiseacre” 
instead of “philosopher” for sapiens (508); “rough purple cloth” for purpureo 
gausape (598), where “rough” is misleading and had better be omitted. 
“Practor-clect” is better than “chosen praetor” for designati (233); comis is 
not “polite” (148); “with a will” is a little misleading for libenter and would 
better be replaced by “with enjoyment”’ (207, of eating); exultare seems to 
mean “jump on” or “insult,” not “exult’’ (1089); praeco is translated as 
“ericr’”’ (of Granius) or “herald” (of Gallonius), but it is certain that both 
were auctioneers. Here the dictionaries are to blame. 

I see no point in following Marx in printing “Symmacus” (133) and 
“Paulo” (236) in the text, “Symmachus” and ‘“Paullus” in the translation. 
Slips and misprints are not rare but for the most part cause no trouble. The 
most important are: p. 24, “lucaretur’” should be “lucraretur”; p. 47, “pas” 
should be ‘‘past’”’ and “in” should be inserted after “sometimes”; p. 247 
(I) ‘are’ should be “‘am”’; p. 277, n. 6, ‘“‘means” should be “seems.” 

In such fragments as those of Lucilius there is room for wide divergence of 
opinion in interpretation. Hence it is surprising how often one agrees with 
Warmington’s sensible suggestions. A few cases in which I would disagree or 
on which I would make additional comments are these: “divos ture precemur 
zonsilium fassi, placeatne impune luperis” (249-50) strikes me as parody, 
with paraprosdokian at the end. In 637 I see no reason why “sanctum” can- 
not modify ‘‘Anxur’’: Horace mentions the shrine of Feronia, and there was 
also a well-known temple of Jupiter there. In 976 Warmington’s substitution 
of ‘‘anxit” for “at cui” is neither necessary nor plausible. 


B. L. ULLMAN 
University of Chicago 


Herbarius: Recherches sur le cérémonial usité chez les anciens pour la cueillette 
des simples et des plantes magiques. Deuxiéme édition, revue et augmentée, 
illustrée de quatre planches hors-texte. By A. Detatre. (“Bibliothéque 
de la Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres de ]’Université de Liége,”’ Fasc. 
LXXXI.) Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Lettres; Paris: Librairie 
E. Droz, 25, rue de Tournon, 1938. Pp. vii+177. Fr. 60. 

He is indeed a fortunate author who secures an opportunity to revise a 
book, but still more fortunate is the investigator whose work needs no re- 
vision. The second edition of Professor A. Delatte’s Herbarius is obviously 
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the result of a desire to make still more useful and usable a work which had 
already set a high standard of excellence. The first edition was favorably re- 
ceived. My own appraisal of it may be found in Classical Philology, XX XIII 
(1938), 342-43. 

The Herbarius, which first appeared in 1936 in the publications of the 
Académie royale de Belgique (Bulletin de la classe des lettres [5° sér.], Vol. 
XXII), was reprinted in the same year in the “Collection d’études anciennes,” 
under the patronage of the Association Guillaume Budé. It contained 126 
pages. The amplified version, which is in smaller type, has 177 pages and is 
illustrated by four plates, in three of which are scenes from Creto-Mycenaean 
rings and seals showing methods of gathering plants. These three plates 
are discussed on pages 7-14, which, with pages 3-6, constitute the longest 
single addition to the book. Other new material has been inserted sporadi- 
cally and occasional statements have been made more specific. The sections 
of the first edition, which lacked descriptive headings, are now treated as 
chapters, so that the work has become more pleasing and easier to use. An 
index of subject matter appears for the first time. A great increase in the 
number of bibliographical references makes the book indispensable to stu- 
dents of plants and plant lore in classical antiquity. 

No plant mentioned by Delatte is more dangerous to gather than the 
mandrake or mandragora, nor is there any which is uprooted by more varied 
or picturesque ways. It had a place in many folk pharmacopeias, but, since 
pulling it up brought death from the angry demon resident within it, a herbal- 
ist had to be both cautious and resourceful. In the most striking method of 
getting the prize he employed a dog. Having dug some earth from about the 
plant and thrown a rope around a root, he tied the rope to a dog, and, taking 
a position a short distance away, summoned the dog, which tore the plant 
from the ground but suffered the death exacted for such an offense. This 
fatal operation is shown in the last plate of the book by a figure taken from a 
ninth-century manuscript of a herbal of Pseudo-Apuleius in the abbey of 
Monte Cassino. Many interesting illustrations of the use of a dog to extract 
the plant may be found in C. J.S. Thomson’s The Mystic Mandrake (London, 
1934), a work not cited by Delatte. In De bello Iudaico vii. 180-85 Josephus 
tells us that his countrymen employed a dog in gathering a plant called baaras, 
possibly a local designation, since the plant was found near a city of the 
same name. Thomson, who mistakenly gives the Antiquities of the Jews as 
the source of the story, believes that it was the mandrake (p. 89), but Delatte’s 
discussion (pp. 144-45; ef. pp. 87-88) of the passage in Josephus occurs be- 
fore rather than within his treatment of the lore of the mandrake. 

Students of the less formal side of ancient private life will find Delatte’s 
book interesting and valuable. It is an important chapter in the history 
of medicine in classical antiquity. 

According to Anglo-Saxon standards, the notes in Delatte’s book are in 
need of thorough reorganization and systematizing. Many works are cited 
in several ways, but the title of one important reference book becomes more 
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protean than Proteus himself, as is shown by a census of the forms in which 
it appears: Hand., Handwort., Handwérterbuch, Handw. d. d. Abergl., Handw. 
d. d. Aberglaubens, Handwért. d. d. Abergl., Handwérterbuch d. d. A., Hand- 
worterbuch d. d. Abergl., Handwérterbuch d. d. Aberglaubens, Handwérterbuch 
d. deutschen Abergl., Handwérterbuch d. deutschen Aberglaubens, Handwérter- 
buch des deutschen Aberglaubens. Is this another example of French love of 
liberty and individualism, or is it just plain license? 

When it again becomes fashionable to have regard for international agree- 
ments, would it not be possible for a congress of scholars to formulate a few 
basic recommendations for usage in presenting the results of scholarly re- 
search? It would seem that any rule which considers the convenience of the 
reader should win wide acceptance among those who write. Entire uniformity 
is as undesirable as it is unattainable, but in the United States, and doubtless 
elsewhere, classical scholarship would profit if there were in existence a de- 
pendable style manual treating problems peculiar to the study of Greek and 
Latin. 

EuGEneE 8. McCartney 
University of Michigan 


The Complete Greek Drama: All the Extant Tragedies of Aeschylus, Sophocles 
and Euripides, and the Comedies of Aristophanes and Menander, in a Variety 
of Translations. Edited by Wuitney J. Oates and EvGEenE O'NEILL, Jr. 
Two vols. New York: Random House, 1938. $5.00. Pp. 1185; pp. 1236. 
In 1937, in her Introduction to Three Greek Plays, Miss Edith Hamilton 

very cogently wrote: ‘So far there has never been a really great translation 

of a Greek play, none which, like the English Bible, sweeps away all con- 
sciousness of any original other than the English words. ... . Greek transla- 
tions become quickly dated..... Until the perfect, the final, translator 
comes, the plays should be perpetually re-translated for each generation.” 
Perhaps one may supplement Miss Hamilton’s criticism by noting that the 
theatrical and aesthetic conventions of certain ages are more remote than 
others from the Greeks’ conceptions in such matters, and consequently the 
reinterpretation must be sometimes extremely drastic. The nineteenth-cen- 
tury translations and adaptations, with Swinburne and Murray in the van, 
are peculiarly out of touch with the strict formalism, clear and logical struc- 
ture, and simplicity and nobility of diction of the Greek originals. It is essen- 
tial that a volume which now aims at inducing comprehension and enjoyment 
of the Attic tragedies should make itself intelligible in an idiom very different 
from that of the nineteenth century. Modern plays, like Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral and Auden’s Ascent of F6—despite a certain affectation—set the 
tone for modern poetic drama. They are, if anything, too consciously modeled 
on the bare simplicity of the Greek. But the closeness of their interpretation 
and the accuracy of their imitation of the form of Greek tragedy have made 
the Murray-Swinburne Romantic translations intolerable. 
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Over the last twenty years there have been several successful translations 
in the new vein. Louis McNeice’s Agamemnon (Harcourt, Brace, 1937), the 
Alcestis by Dudley Fitts and Robert Fitzgerald (Harcourt, Brace, 1936), 
Three Greek Plays by Edith Hamilton (W. W. Norton, 1937), are all careful 
bits of work with genuine flashes of inspiration. Not one of these translations 
is included in the present Oates-O’ Neill series, presumably because of copy- 
right difficulties. And here is the crux of the situation. The vast bulk of the 
translations available for publication in such a volume as this are not worth 
reprinting for the editors’ purpose. For instance, Morshead’s translations 
of Aeschylus are packed with Wardour Street clichés, and the total effect is 
that of a diction faded and gaudy by turns and anything but homogeneous. 
Paul Elmer More’s Prometheus is good, but even it suffers from the most 
trivial kind of pseudo-poetic inversion. Among the Sophocles translations 
there is one pre-eminently good version—R. C. Trevelyan’s Ajax. (This 
makes me wonder why the editors did not include his fine Oresteia, which is 
now out of print.) The other Sophocles plays are taken care of in Jebb’s 
translations. These are at least accurate. But prose is no medium for trans- 
lating poetry, and Jebb’s prose makes the Antigone look like columns of the 
London Times. As every teacher knows who has given a course in Greek 
tragedy in translation, Euripides is the worst translated of the three tragedi- 
ans. And certainly these two editors have given us our fill of the bad work. 
Only two of the translations included can make pretension to both elevation 
of style and accuracy in rendering the Greek words. These are Richard 
Aldington’s Alcestis and F. W. Stawell’s [phigeneia in Aulis. E. P. Coleridge 
and Robert Potter are bad specimens of the sentimentally professorial style 
in poetic translation, and Professor Murray’s work appears to me objection- 
able because of its essential falsification of the original. 

Why the editors should have chosen the truly appalling literal prose ver- 
sion of Aristophanes appears an insoluble question. Even if the Loeb Library 
refused to permit the reprinting of B. B. Rogers, there are excellent Frere 
versions of many of the plays. Aristophanes is so obviously a case for a verse 
translation that to choose prose virtually stultifies the plan from the begin- 
ning. Mr. L. A. Post’s translations of Menander are good. 

There was a longer and harder way by which much might have been 
accomplished in this matter. The work could have been farmed out among 
scholars and literary men who liked the job of translating, and we might 
then have had a complete series of modern versions which reinterpreted the 
Greek successfully for modern readers. Short of such a large project, transla- 
tion of isolated plays and groups of plays is the only means of insuring any 
real success from the point of view of courses in translation or of the knowl- 
edge of the interested public. This is a nice big book, beautifully bound and 
well got up. Asa collection of authoritative translations of some of the great- 
est plays ever written, it’s a poor performance. 


DaviD GRENE 
University of Chicago 
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Hellenic History. By G. W. Borsrorp. Revised and re-written by C. A. 

Rosinson, JR. New York: Macmillan, 1939. $4.50. 

Professor Robinson’s beautiful new volume will come as a pleasant surprise 
to students in schools and colleges. Long hardened to the use of badly printed, 
unwieldy history books, sparsely illustrated with a few cuts subtitled “Zeus,” 
“Hera,” “Bust of Solon,” they will be heartened to pick up this fine narra- 
tive, looking comfortingly unlike a textbook and decorated with seventy-two 
excellent plates depicting remarkably beautiful objects. These plates form 
the chief glory of the book and should suggest, even to the jaded mind of 
the modern student, that this was a civilization worth reading about. Be- 
cause they are so fine, it is perhaps unfortunate that they are not more care- 
fully arranged with the text (there is no real reason for including the Doryph- 
oros in a chapter on the period of Alexander) but for their existence we 
may all be grateful. The style of the text is slightly uneven, as is to be ex- 
pected in a book containing the work of two quite different men, but on 
the whole it is succinct and eminently readable. 

The part of the book most open to criticism is that containing the discus- 
sion of the Bronze Age. It does not seem altogether wise to combine the 
Minoan and Mycenaean civilizations into a single chapter and treat them as 
though they represented a uniform culture. The results of archeological in- 
vestigations are here presented in a rather staccato and often unclear fashion, 
while the chapter concludes with broad social generalizations which are not 
entirely justifiable. Despite these generalizations, there is a lack of any com- 
parative analysis of the architectural forms current on the mainland and in 
the island and a general tendency to present an excess of information not 
sufficiently weighed or studied. The monumental evidence from this period 
is, of course, basic, and it deserves a more careful interpretation to the 
reader. It is curious, for example, that despite this lack of adequate treat- 
ment of larger design there should be found space to mention that anomalous 
archeological problem, the triglyph frieze from Tiryns. 

In a work of this sort it is inevitable that there should be many points to 
which any reader can take exception. However, in the opinion of the re- 
viewer the most significant general question which is always raised by volumes 
of this ambitious nature has to do with the validity of the introduction of 
much secondary factual or supposedly factual material at the expense of 
general interpretation. One cannot but wonder whether the introduction of 
the Greek names for Athenian officials (p. 83) and for the parts of the theater 
(p. 189) serves any other purpose than that of interrupting the thread of the 
history. This objection is increased when the insertions are of highly ques- 
tionable information which, while it may mislead, need never have been in- 
troduced. One might mention the following as examples: “Homer wrote 
about 850,” “Temple of Athena Alea at Tegea, 360,” “In the Delphi Museum 
there is a marble copy of his (Lysippus’) Agias made soon after .. . . 340.” 
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Little service is rendered to the generally inquiring reader by “facts” of this 
sort which seem to take the place of certain vital discussions which are 
omitted. Thus one seeks in vain for any estimate of the significance of the 
change from black- to red-figured vase painting, for any interpretation of the 
all-important growth of the sanctuaries of Asklepios during the fourth cen- 
tury, for any explanation of the extraordinary literary style of Thucydides 
in relation to the developments of his period. 

Yet this volume is actually far less marred by the passion to impart un- 
digested information for its own sake than are most of its predecessors. On 
the whole, the sense of proportion and emphasis is excellent, the writing 
thoroughly stimulating. 

There are a few confusions of fact which should perhaps be mentioned: 
page 11, in the lower map both Mycenae and Menidi are noticeably mis- 
placed; page 99, Dinsmoor has made it seem highly probable that the peristyle 
of the old temple of Athena on the Athenian acropolis was built at the same 
time as the cella; page 140, ‘“‘We can detect the beginning of a decline in 
art as in politics at the period when the Delian League gave birth to the 
Athenian Empire.” This period is elsewhere defined as 448-447, the year 
of the resumption of the tribute payments, the year also of the beginning of 
the Parthenon; page 262, the evidence of the Erechtheum inscriptions hardly 
indicates a rate of pay so low as three obols a day for unskilled labor; page 
266, the statues of Mausolus and Artemisia, at least those which are preserved 
to us, quite surely did not stand in the quadriga on top of the Mausoleum. 

It is the function of the reviewer to sigh after an unattainable perfection, 
but in the present case it would be mere churlishness not to close with an 
expression of gratitude to Professor Robinson for having brought the study 
of Greek history many stages farther toward the goal of allowing it to appear 
the pleasurable and fascinating pursuit that it really is. 


FREDERICK R. GRACE 
Harvard University 


M. Manilii Astronomicon I-V. By A. E. Housman. Editio altera. Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1937. 7s. 6d. per vol. 

Housman’s edition of Manilius is equaled by no other achievement of 
recent years in the field of classical studies in its display of great learning, 
clever interpretation, brilliant emendation, keen criticism, and violent invec- 
tive. On the building of this monument—although even without it, there re- 
mains in his Juvenal and Lucan, as he himself said of Scaliger’s Manilius, 
“enough to make a dozen editors illustrious”—despite his pessimism regard- 
ing any “long posterity for learning,” Housman expended the scholarship of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

The first volume appeared in 1903. It contained the text of Book I and 
emendations to Books II, III, and IV, which were subsequently published 
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in separate volumes, the second after an interval of nine years, the third and 
fourth after four-year periods. A further lapse of ten years ensued before the 
task was completed; in 1930 the text of Book V came off the press, accom- 
panied by a comprehensive preface, in which is set forth a retrospective sur- 
vey of the period separating Volume V from Volume I and Addenda to the 
previous volumes. 

The entire work was published at the editor’s own expense in an edition 
of 400 copies; it was sold at less than cost (4s. 6d. a volume for Vols. I-III, 
6s. for IV, and 7s. 6d. for V). The first volume was sold out in 1926; the 
second in 1936. Meantime Housman prepared and printed an editio minor 
(1932). 

After Housman’s death in 1936, a second edition of the editio maior was 
issued by the Cambridge University Press under the direction of Mr. A. S. F. 
Gow, in a format similar to that of the editio minor and of Housman’s Juvenal. 
It is essentially nothing more than a reprint (photolithographic) of the first; 
the difference consists for the most part of omission and rearrangement of ma- 
terial. The emendations of Books II-IV, which originally stood on pages 82- 
99 of the first volume, have been dropped, since they were superseded by the 
later volumes. Attention is called to this fact by a footnote added on page 
Ixxv of Volume I. A small number of corrigenda appended to Volumes II-IV 
also have been omitted, for these reappeared upon publication of Volume V 
in the Addenda to Volumes I-IV, where seven of the ten items were amplified. 
The Addenda, which occupied pages 100-161 of the fifth volume, have been 
distributed at the end of the respective volumes: a few corrections—perhaps 
a dozen—have been made here from Housman’s own copy of Volume V, but 
his additions, which, according to Gow, are not numerous or important and 
consist for the most part of illustrative matter, could not be incorporated in 
this re-issue. An exceptional instance is the addition of three references in 
the note on page vii, line 11 (p. 82 of Vol. I). The original indexes to the 
individual volumes have been replaced by excerpts from the general Index 
printed in Volume V, and a few headings have been added to the latter. 

The present edition, in spite of its date, represents a stage earlier than the 

editio minor of 1932. But the disadvantage is not serious. Of the differences 
between the two texts Housman states in the Preface of the editio minor 
(p. v): 
.... There are rather more than twenty which proceed from a change of opinion. 
In three of these cases ....I have substituted one manuscript reading for an- 
other. In five....I have abandoned conjectures, my own or others’, and re- 
turned to the manuscripts. In five ....I have abandoned the manuscripts and 
embraced conjectures. In nine....I have substituted one conjecture for an- 
other. 


Of these items all but five are noted elsewhere in the Addenda. Also of the 
nineteen conjectures proposed by Housman subsequent to editing the books 
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containing the verses affected by them, which he lists in a footnote here, 
eight are not in the Addenda, but the other eleven are entered there. Thus 
the discrepancies are fewer than they appear to be. They are also less signifi- 
cant, for Housman says further: 


A much greater number of the changes now made are in themselves, if I can 
trust my judgment, changes for the worse, displacing amendments which are 
probably or at least possibly true and reinstating a tradition which is certainly 
or at least probably false; but I nevertheless think it reasonable and proper to 
make them, because the text is now no longer accompanied by discussion and 
justified by argument, and because in this cheaper and handier form it will be 
purchased or consulted by new readers whose scope is not the same and who may 
fairly expect consideration. 


The six novae adnotationes of page x have not been transferred to the editio 
maior, but they are specifically mentioned by Gow in his supplementary 


prefatory notices of the new edition. 
BLANCHE B. Boyer 
University of Chicago 


Fortschritt und Vollendung bei Philo von Alexandrien: Eine Studie zur Ge- 
schichte der Frémmigkeit. By WauTHER VOuKER. (‘“Texte und Untersuch- 
ungen zur Geschichte der altchristlichen Literatur,” Vol. XLIX, No. 1.) 
Leipzig: Hinrichs, 1938. Pp. xiv+350. Rm. 27. 


This is a very interesting book for scholars already advanced in the study 
of Philo, but it is too much a case of special pleading to be reliable for a be- 
ginner. The most useful part of the work is the survey of Philo-Forschung to 
the present. No such review has been written since the essays of Freudenthal 
in 1869 and of Cohn in 1893. Not only are the main studies listed, with a 
host of minor writings, but the relation of each to the others is presented with 
keen evaluation of all and with a most illuminating review of how the interests 
of different generations of Philonic scholars were related to the current philos- 
ophies of those generations. It is a most sobering chapter for those who think 
that we can ever hope to write history “wie es eigentlich gewesen ist,” espe- 
cially the history of ideas. 

The difficulty with most modern study of Philo in Vélker’s mind is that it 
puts Philo into the stream of Hellenistic religion, that is, it is a product of the 
modern perversion, Religionsgeschichte. For the postulates of that school 
Volker has some harsh words. True mysticism, he states in the Preface, was 
a phenomenon unique and original with Christianity. Hence to speak of 
Philo as a mystic is an entire mistake, and 
whoever is convinced that there can be no true mysticism without the “é& Xpiorg”’ 
and without the sacrament will hold it as antecedently (schon) impossible in it- 
self that Philo, from the different structure of his piety, could have transmitted 
essential impulses to Christian mysticism [p. xii, cf. xiv]. 
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One who tries to put Christian mysticism, through Philo, in relation with 
the pagan mystics is motivated by the desire ‘to discredit it (Christian mys- 
ticism) at once in its beginning because of its supposed extra-Christian ori- 
gins” (ibid.). As a result Vélker gallantly at the start refuses even to consider 
a line of evidence from pagan “mystic” sources. He breaks down this resolu- 
tion when he attempts to refute some of Cumont’s brilliant suggestions about 
Philo’s astralism, but in general he ignores altogether the mass of evidence 
collected by the most penetrating students of Philo in the last thirty years. 

It is not surprising that Vélker comes out with a new Philo, for it is, of 
course, the Philo of his a priori, one who was basically a simple Jew of the 
sort reflected in the Wisdom of Jesus the Son of Sirach and in certain Psalms. 
Philo dragged in Greek philosophy, Vélker thinks, to give his treatises a 
learned air for gentiles, and, as has been said, what we have been calling the 
yreek mystic elements in Philo Vélker does not discuss because they are 
a priori not there. In spite, then, of the frequent references to classic sources 
in Voélker’s book (references which would be much more usable had there been 
an index or at least an analytical table of contents), the general student of 
classics should be warned that it is a dangerous study to use. 


Erwin R. GoopENouUGH 
Yale University 


The Non-dramatic Works of Hrosvitha: Text, Translation, and Commentary. 
- By Sister M. Gonsatva Wircanp, O.8.F. St. Louis, Mo., 1936. Pp. 
xiv+273. 

In our world today, where more and more attention is being paid to 
medieval culture and, paradoxically, less and less to Latin, the key to that 
culture, this doctoral thesis will be welcome to the student of medieval litera- 
ture who does not know his Latin well enough to read it easily. For it is the 
first English translation of the legends of Hrotsvit. The translation is con- 
veniently printed opposite a Latin text based on Strecker’s edition of 1930. 
There are copious notes, useful especially to the beginner. 

Even apart from the debatable spelling of the name, the title of the book 
is not quite correct. Among the nondramatic works we should expect to find 
the historical epics on Otto and on Gandersheim from Book iii, which are 
not, however, here included. Actually, this is a translation of Book i; in 
fact, the correct title, Hrosvithae liber primus, is given after the Introduc- 
tion, opposite page xxiv. 

In the general introduction on Hrotsvit’s life and on the strange fate of 
her works, the author presents interesting material covering most of the 
important points. There is, however, a certain awkwardness in her style 
and diction (ef. the frequent use of “this” on pp. xi [last 8 lines], xiii, xiv [last 
2 sentences of § 2]. Why use the rare word “genuinity” in this connection, 
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on p. xi?). A serious fault is the omission of the name of von Winterfeld in 
the discussion of the editions (p. xiv), since it was he who laid the foundation 
for the more recent studies on Hrotsvit in his scholarly edition of her works. 

The translations—the main portion of the thesis—are on the whole well 
done, and they read rather smoothly. I have noticed a few omissions and 
inaccuracies, for example, in the first paragraph on page 16 (especially 
ll. 50-62). On page 39, the text “demandans, quidni.... venisse nepotes” 
is translated ‘commanded (and why shouldn’t he?) that .... the descend- 
ants .... should return,” to which are attached two notes (p. 70), the one 
on quidni to the effect that it does not have conditional force here and the 
other on demandans . . . . venisse, pointing out that the infinitive is used with 
demando in place of ut with the subjunctive. A better explanation is that 
quidni with the infinitive has taken the place of the classical wt construction 
(cf. the late Latin use of wt with the infinitive discussed by Einar Léfstedt, 
Philologischer Kommentar zur Peregrinatio Aetheriae, on p. 250). The phrase 
in parentheses, therefore, should be omitted. 

There are some typographical errors and minor misprints, but seldom do 
we see so deceptive a disguise of the illustrious Jacob Grimm of the fairy 
tales, of his collaborator Andreas Schmeller and their well-known volume as 
on page 269, where we read: “Johann Grimm, und Anton Schweller, Latein- 
ische Gedichte der X und XI Jahrhunderte, p. x1x. (Géttinger, 1838).” (Cf. 
also p. xxiii.) 

The Bibliography at the end will be useful to those who have slight ac- 
quaintance with Hrotsvit. It does not include all the books cited in the text 
and notes, e.g., those of Bendixen and Magnin, mentioned on page xii. The 
list which is not limited in any way could easily be increased. A Chicago dis- 
sertation, The Latinity of the Works of Hrotsvit (1936) by E. M. Newnan, 
would have been useful to the author for her interpretations of the text, in- 
cluding the guidni construction referred to above, had it been available earlier. 


Hetena M. GAMER 
University of Chicago 


igan Papyri,” Vol. III; ‘University of Michigan Studies, H ic Se- 
ries,” Vol. XL.) Edited by Jonn Garrett Winter. Ann Arbor: Univer- 
sity of Michigan Press, 1936. Pp. xviiit+390+7 pls. $5.00. 

Tax Rolls from Karanis, Part I: Text. (‘“Michigan Papyri,” Vol. IV, Part I; 
“University of Michigan Studies, Humanistic Series,” Vol. XLII.) Edited 
by HerBert CHayyim YOUTIE with the collaboration of VERNE BRINSON 
ScouMAN and OrsamMus Merritt Peart. Ann Arbor: University of 
Michigan Press, 1936. Pp. xvi+437+4 pls. $5.00. 

These two volumes in the same series differ considerably in character. 

Professor Winter’s is miscellaneous in editorship as well as in content, having 


Papyri in the University of Michigan Collection: Miscellaneous e. ie 
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been prepared by five members of the Michigan faculty and three students 
of Mr. Youtie’s seminar. Many of the more important papyri have already 
appeared in periodicals; but their republication here not only makes them 
more accessible but has made it possible to include the results of, or replies 
to, the discussion they have aroused. 

The 91 papyri included come from all periods and represent most of the 
common types. Two of the New Testament fragments (137, 138) confirm 
the view that the “Western” text prevailed in third-century Egypt. The 
classical, mathematical, and astrological groups are interestingly represented; 
149 is the astrological treatise first published in this periodical in 1927 
(XXII, 1-45) now re-edited by F. E. Robbins with an appendix by Ernst 
Honigmann, “Die Anaphorai der alten Astrologen,” (pp. 299-321). Among 
the magical papyri 154 may be noted, with its spell (unfortunately in a con- 
fused state textually) for dealing with the dangers following an evocation 
of Hekate. The official and legal documents mostly belong to well-known 
types (Decian libelli, registrations, military lists, loans, leases, receipts, etc.) 
and will be useful in the various studies to which they relate. Number 160 
is a tantalizingly incomplete early fifth-century document referring to taxes, 
apparently in connection with judicial proceedings. It may be suggested that 
the mpoorayuara mentioned in lines 1 and 10 were perhaps ordinances of the 
Count of the Sacred Largesses rather than of the prefect, as otherwise 10 
would have to be extremely long to include the title of the prefect and then 
begin that of the magnificus et illustris comes, the end of which appears in 
line 11 in the genitive; but there is no way of telling the original width of the 
column and no sufficient basis for conjectures beyond those Professor Boak 
has made. Number 200 is an agricultural account (Ptolemaic), one of the 
few summarizing the affairs of an estate as a whole; to those mentioned in 
the Introduction might be added the Byzantine P. Ox. 1910-13, and 1918, 
and P. Cairo 67139. The last 20 papyri in the volume (201-21) are private 
letters, with the usual human interest and information on social life; 214-21 
are a family correspondence of the time of Diocletian. Number 203 is from 
a soldier in the time of Trajan. The writer’s fear to come home lest the 
prefect meet him en route and take away the letters he hoped to bring, which 
puzzles the editor, may mean that in connection with the eastern campaigns 
the prefect would, in modern terms, cancel leaves; could the émiaroXai be 
money orders rather than simply communications? The private-letter section 
is edited by Professor Winter, whose translations seem sometimes more 
cumbrous than necessary—though it is perhaps ungrateful to mention this 
when the editor has otherwise done his job so completely and well. 

Mr. Youtie’s volume consists of three long papyri reporting the tax collec- 
tions at Karanis in a.p. 171-74. Their importance for the complicated sub- 
ject of Egyptian taxation is obvious; pending the appearance of introduction, 
notes, and indexes in Part II the nonspecialist can most usefully refer to 
Mr. Youtie’s report in Classical Weekly (XVIII [1937], 199-201). These papyri 
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were partially used in 8. L. Wallace’s Taxation in Egypt, but were not wholly 
available for that work. Among the possibly important points raised is that 
poll tax and guard tax appear as alternatives, which, as Mr. Youtie says, 
“may be of prime importance for the theory underlying the poll tax.” P. 
Mich. 174 records a similar exemption from poll tax of certain workers in the 
irrigation administration. 

It remains to mention the beautiful, indeed sumptuous, publication which 
these well-edited volumes of papyri have received. 


EK. R. Harpy, Jr. 
General Theological Seminary 


The Oxford Book of Greek Verse in Translation. Edited by T. F. HtaHam and 
C. N. Bowra. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Pp. exii+781. $3.00. 


In producing this English version of the selections in The Oxford Book of 
Greek Verse, the editors have thoroughly plundered the hoard of translations. 
“Period pieces” stand beside renderings made specially for the work. Quanti- 
tative and accentual “reproductions” mingle with more native English forms; 
even the rhythmic prose of Lang-Leaf-Myers appears. To get the best trans- 
lation of each selection, the editors have not limited any Greek author to the 
work of one translator or even one style. This procedure has the virtue, an- 
ticipated by the editors, of preventing the Greekless reader from assuming 
that any one type is an actual representation of the original. The variety is 
enormous. Cowper, Gladstone, Tennyson, Marris, Pope, Bowra, Samuel 
Butler, Bridges, Chapman, and ‘‘Lawrence of Arabia” (to cite only a few of 
the diverse spirits) all collaborate in interpreting Homer. Yet the service of 
this book is not limited to this gathering of famous names. Poetic flowers, 
which heretofore, for the most of us certainly, wasted their sweetness in ob- 
scure volumes or inaccessible periodicals, have now been gathered into this 
garland. Of course, each of us will disagree with individual choices. Even the 
editors cannot refrain from referring to other possibilities. Let it suffice to say 
that everyone will find many old favorites and certainly much that is new. 
The editors deserve particularly hearty thanks from this side of the Atlantic 
for keeping at a minimum those efforts which reproduce Doric and Lesbian in 
assorted Lowland or Highland dialects and make a translation of the transla- 
tion indispensable. 

Apart from the translations and indexes, a considerable portion of the 
volume is devoted to the two introductions and to the notes. In a book ad- 
dressed to so heterogeneous a group as is the present work, the preparation of 
this material is necessarily difficult if one is to avoid falling between the 
numerous stools. With some titbits for those of some Greek background, the 
editors planned simple (but not plain) fare for Greekless readers, trusting to 
Rose’s handbooks of literature and mythology for the garnishing. With the 
mythological material the reviewer has no quarrel; it gives the general reader 
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sufficient basic material. Admitting the obvious difficulties, the reviewer feels 
that on the literary side, however, the attempt was not equally successful. 

The first Introduction, a survey of Greek poetry by Mr. Bowra, is shorter 
than his similar Preface to the companion volume, even though he here, quite 
rightly, devotes considerable space to appreciative rather than factual com- 
ment. Yet the general reader certainly possesses less background than the 
user of the Greek text. Considerations of space were doubtless at work here. 
But unless more material was to be given in the notes, the factual content of 
this Introduction should have been increased. As it stands, it seems insuf- 
ficient—in quantity, not quality—for its purpose. 

Of the second part, by Mr. Higham, dealing with the translation of Greek 
poetry, somewhat the reverse is true. This clear and admirably illustrated 
statement of the difficulties of translation is weleome and may well claim a 
place in the book. One has, however, a feeling of spaciousness here, whereas 
apparently Mr. Bowra scarcely had room to wield his pen. In short, some 
slack made here might well be given to the first Introduction. 

In the notes (which I cite by the number of the selection to which they 
refer), the following changes might be helpful: No. 5, The addition of ‘and 
Priam” would bring this selection into contact with the preceding. No. 12, 
Ajax, son of Telamon, not Diomedes, accompanied Odysseus and Phoenix. 
No. 26, Iris did not promise the armor but told Achilles to appear on the 
ramparts. No. 96, The judgment of Paris is not the beginning of the Cypria. 
No. 319, “Stolen away” is hardly authorized by Soph. 0.7. 1071-74. No. 414, 
“Luck and effrontery” is worthy of Aristophanes himself. No. 423, Euripides, 
not the Orphics or Hesiod, is the more immediate object of the parody. No. 
429, The reader should be referred to the Introduction not only in regard to 
the translation, but also for the necessary notes. No. 503, The space here 
given to the tactics to be used against Greek dogs and in No. 591 to military 
activities in the World War could certainly have been put to better use. No. 
544, A hint as to Alexander Aetolus’ relationship to Euripides’ work would 
give his judgment added point for the reader. No. 556, Herodas and the mime 
deserve some notice as well as a comparison with No. 502f. No. 578, With 
many selections drawn from the Palatine Anthology, the information given 
here might well have been expanded in the Introduction. No. 589, Either the 
reader should be told why Philodemus is important (as in Nos. 454 and 480-81) 
or the reference alone should appear without this tantalizing hint. 


Harotp B. DuNKEL 
University of Chicago 


Greek and Latin. By D. S. Crawrorp. (Collection of works published by the 
Faculty of Arts, Fouad I University, No. 21.) Cairo, 1939. Pp. 331. 
Since this work is intended merely as a popularization of the more im- 

portant aspects of historical Greek and Latin grammar, it cannot be expected 
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to interest linguistic scholars by its new contributions. Its success or failure 
depends on the wisdom of the selections made to accomplish its avowed object 
of arousing interest in the history of the classical languages, on the attrac- 
tiveness of its presentation, on the sanity of the author’s views on debatable 
questions, and on the leads it contains toward further study by those in whom 
it has aroused interest. And on the whole we may say that he has accom- 
plished his object on the first two counts. His presentation is usually clear and 
interesting, and he has made a judicious selection of topics discussed. 

With regard to the author’s views on disputed questions it is self-evident 
that they cannot be expected to coincide generally with those of any particular 
scholar. Each one will approve or disapprove in accordance with his own 
opinions on each question. Thus the reviewer would welcome the writer’s 
point of view on the Latin vi-Perfect and the schwa secundum but would dis- 
agree on various other problems, but this would not impair the value of the 
book. What is important is whether the author has kept up with recent de- 
velopments in linguistics or whether, as often in works of this type, he still 
occupies the standpoint of previous generations. It cannot be said in this re- 
spect that Mr. Crawford is not acquainted with modern problems. He often 
gives evidence of having considered them and expresses an opinion. He is 
often critical, sometimes unduly so. Thus he is still in doubt about the Indo- 
European affinities of Hittite, apparently under the influence of Sayce. 

On the whole, it seems that Mr. Crawford’s acquaintance with modern 
linguistic literature is nevertheless limited. If he has any firsthand acquaint- 
ance with the works of German linguistic scholars, he does not reveal it. 
Judging from his Preface, as well as some other remarks, his knowledge came 
mainly from the now antiquated works of the British scholars Giles and 
Lindsay and the thoroughly modern works of French linguists. This failure to 
be acquainted with the literature of the subject is the greatest defect of the 
book. Incredible as it may seem, the author does not know of the existence of 
Buck’s Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latin (1933), which covers the same 
ficld as Crawford’s book in a more thorough and comprehensive way. He is 
also not aware of the fact that Brugmann’s Grundriss der vergleichenden 
Grammatik has long ago appeared in a second edition (1897-1917), for in his 
short Bibliography he mentions Delbriick as the author of the syntax, which 
of course was true only for the first edition. 

This same deficiency is inexcusable also from the learner’s point of view. 
Surely the latter is entitled to know what are the most thorough and compre- 
hensive treatises on Greek and Latin linguistics. To omit from his Bib- 
liography Sommer’s Handbuch der lateinischen Laut- und Formenlehre, the 
Lateinische Grammatik of Stolz-Leumann and Schmalz-Hofmann, Hirt’s 
Handbuch der griechischen Laut- und Formenlehre, and the Griechische Gram- 
matik of Brugmann-Thumb and its successor by Schwyzer (Part I had al- 
ready appeared several years before the printing of Mr. Crawford’s book), 
although the latter is the best comparative grammar of any Indo-European 
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language, is incomprehensible regardless of whether it is due to ignorance or 
was done intentionally. Also a list of Latin and Greek etymological diction- 
aries should by all means have been appended. If the author really cannot 
read any modern language except English and French, it does not follow that 
all the classical students whom he might interest in the study of the history of 
the Greek and Latin languages are similarly limited, and even if they were, 
they should be informed of the existence of the most important works in the 
field. 


TWALTER PETERSEN 
University of Chicago 


La Tradition manuscrite de la correspondance de Grégoire de Chypre patriarche 
de Constantinople (1283-1289). By Writt1am LAMEERE. (‘Etudes de 
philologie, d’archéologie et d’histoire anciennes publiées par 1’Institut 
Historique Belge de Rome,”’ Tome II.) Bruxelles, 1937. 

This is a careful study and a detailed examination of the manuscripts of 
Gregory of Cyprus’ collection of letters prepared by himself during his life- 
time but left unfinished because of his sudden death. The author’s chief 
purpose has been the establishment of the most reliable text of the letters 
and the reconstruction of the extent and form of the original collection as 
arranged by Gregory himself. The best manuscript tradition, we are told, 
is based on the two principal manuscripts, the Mutinensis 82 and the Vati- 
canus Graecus 1085 as well as the Leidensis Bibl. Publ. gr. 49, a copy of the 
Mutinensis; on several manuscripts containing sélections of letters and sup- 
plementing the collection represented by the principal manuscripts; and on 
the recent copies of the manuscripts of Modena and Leyden. The study closes 
with a critical edition of a short autobiography of Gregory and a number of 
accurate indexes and tables of contents and a few plates. 

Mr. Lameecre’s study appears to me to be an excellent piece of work likely 
to serve as a model for all subsequent similar studies, although to the hyper- 
critic it might seem somewhat meticulous and prolix in places. To the list 
of works dealing with the life and writings of Gregory of Cyprus (p. 1, n. 1) 
which, judging from its length, aims to be exhaustive, should be added the 
important discussions in Leo Allatius (the Italian form is always Allacci, 
I think, not Allazzi), De Simeonum scriptis (Paris, 1664), pp. 264 ff.; Lambe- 
cius, Comment. de Aug. Bibl. Caes. Vindobonensi, VIII, 1089 ff.; M. Schroeckh, 
Christl. Kirchengeschichte, XXX, 452 ff.; and especially Ersch-Gruber, Allg. 
Encyk. d. Wiss. und Kunste, Sec. I, Part 60, pp. 205-7; Part 89, pp. 401-2. 
The text and translation of the patriarch’s autobiography are substantially 
correct. I should like only to observe that the last phrase in the title trans- 
lated “comme s’il s’agissait d’une autre personne” could be more accurately 
rendered “as if written by another person,” and that on page 179, line 13, the 
word zrws is an enclitic. 

However, despite some occasional inadvertencies, Mr. Lameere’s volume 
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remains a clear and conscientious commentary on the life and works of an 
obscure Byzantine author and represents a definite contribution to the critical 
study of Greek epistolography. 


P. S. Costas 
Whitman College 


Studien zur Bevilkerungsgeschichte der Rheinlande auf epigraphischer Grund- 

lage. By Joacum™ Scuarr. Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1938. 

Scharf’s study, based on the names of persons and gods from the Rhine 
area, is an aid to a better understanding of Romanization in that region. An 
analysis of the composition of the population and a description of religious 
conditions are the most significant features of his monograph. Although the 
material is not new, the general student of Roman culture will find his most 
profitable reading in the chapters dealing with the dating of inscriptions 
(pp. 11-24), a discussion of the Roman name in epigraphy (pp. 24-33), and his 
conclusions (pp. 157-66). The specialized student interested in the processes of 
Romanization in the Rhine provinces will find valuable summarizations in- 
terspersed in the technical presentation (pp. 34-157). The material covered 
embraces a study of six thousand inscriptions and their names from Gallia 
Belgica, Germania Superior, and Germania Inferior. The time extends pri- 
marily over the first three centuries of our era. 

Much work remains to be done before we have extracted the full message 
conveyed by the Roman name in inscriptions. Scharf continues the work 
undertaken by others, such as B. Weynand, V. Parvan, W. Schulze, and, 
more recently, L. Weissgerber. The conclusions cannot go beyond general im- 
pressions. One may ask what deductions our descendants could make a thou- 
sand years hence from a study of names on American tombstones. The Roman 
population was mixed; the evidence transmitted is by necessity very meager; 
and the names which have survived to our day may not represent a true cross- 
section of Roman society. Yet the general impressions will not be far from the 
truth. Thus, the graph on the Ubii (p. 146) certainly justifies the conclusion 
that the increase of Germans from century to century was marked, whether 
or not the exact percentage is accurate (13.3 per cent for the first century, 
57.2 for the second, and 83.3 for the third). 

Four graphs have added much to the forcefulness of the presentation. A 
graph for each group discussed, provided there is sufficient evidence to war- 
rant it, would be very desirable. The Index should be more detailed, since the 
technical nature of the study makes frequent reference necessary. The rela- 
tive rank of the subdivisions is confusing; a combination of Roman numerals 
and letters would have been better. And, finally, the names cited should have 
references to their sources to assist the reader in further study. 

WALTER HERRLING 
Concordia College 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 
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Der Charakter in der Sprache der frithgriechischen Dichtung (Semonides, Homer, 
Pindar). By Waiter Mare. Wiirzburg: Konrad Triltsch Verlag, 1938. 
Pp. 105. Rm. 3. 


This is a methodical and useful study of verbal expressions for the modern 
concept of character. Semonides’ satire on women is well and fully annotated. 
Line 10 Marg emends to Tov pév yap abrov ele woddaKts KaKkov, TO 6’ EcOXov. 
Line 42 he interprets as a humorous simplicity; such a woman is like the sea in 
mood; in outward appearance the sea of course is different. Other new sugges- 
tions deserve consideration. 

Semonides’ classification of the nine types of women, one good and eight 
bad, betrays the practical attitude of the hard-working, unenthusiastic 
peasant. To admire is to be uncritical; hence, there is but one type of good 
woman. 

The pages devoted to Homer (43-79) are a valuable linguistic study, 
though they might give the impression that Homer knew little of character. 
The words that in later Greek mean “character” are not so used in Homer. 
He has the merest rudiments of a technical vocabulary for the analysis of 
men’s ways. No explanation is given of the fact that Homer at his best is of 
all writers of epic the most gifted observer of the moods and manners of men. 

The pages on Pindar (80-99) are less analytic. Unlike Semonides, the en- 
thusiastic Pindar is interested only in the heroic character, the eagle (der 
kénigliche Raubvogel), whose power comes from breeding (@v@, ‘‘Rasse’’) in 
connection with a divine destiny. “ ‘Charakter’ ist bei Pindar als die Teilhabe 


am schicksalhaft Géttlichen gegeben” (p. 99). To reverse Heracleitus, destiny 
is character, not character destiny. The author does not perhaps give suf- 
ficient heed to Pindar’s occasional recommendation of humility before God 
and sobriety. He is arrogant rather as a born poet and aristocrat than as a 
nationalist. An index completes the book. 


L. A. Post 
Haverford College 


Harvard Studies in Classical Philology, Vol. XLIX. Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 

versity Press, 1938. Pp. 281. 

This volume of the Harvard Studies in Classical Philology well maintains 
the standards of scholarship set in earlier volumes of the series. In addition to 
an obituary (by C. N. Jackson) and bibliography of the late Herbert Weir 
Smyth and summaries of four Harvard doctoral dissertations, it contains 
seven studies, varying in length from twenty-five to forty-five pages. John H. 
Finley, Jr., writing under the title “Euripides and Thucydides,”’ compares the 
ideas and rhetorical devices of the two writers, and by means of parallels— 
some of them rather remote—endeavors to show that Pericles’ speeches faith- 
fully reflect the intellectual atmosphere of the time when they were supposedly 
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delivered; he thus argues against the theory of Wilamowitz and others that 
they were the work of Thucydides after 404. In a somewhat kindred paper 
(“Aristophanes and the Art of Rhetoric’) Charles T. Murphy shows that, in 
spite of his ridicule of contemporary rhetoricians, Aristophanes frequently fol- 
lows their rules himself, especially when composing the longer speeches. In the 
third paper Mason Hammond examines ‘Pliny the Younger’s Views on Gov- 
ernment”’; he pictures Pliny as an amiable and humane person, who accepted 
the conventional opinions and politics of his day but who had no very im- 
portant thoughts about them. Paul J. Alexander has collected and commented 
upon the fragments we possess of ‘The Letters and Speeches of the Emperor 
Hadrian’’; he presents thirty-seven fragments from inscriptions and papyri, 
twenty-five from the legal compilations. In a paper entitled “‘Aristotle on the 
Beauty of Tragedy,”’ Gerald Frank Else compares Aristotle’s remarks on this 
subject with passages in the Philebus and concludes that the Poetics was 
written early when Aristotle was still strongly under Plato’s influence. Alan 
McG. N. Little collects several examples of the influence of the popular 
Italian drama upon Plautus. In the concluding paper of this volume, Arthur 
Patch McKinlay and Edward Kennard Rand describe and publish “‘A Frag- 
ment of Juvenal in a Manuscript of Orléans.” 


JOSEPH WarD SwAIN 
University of Illinois 


Vergil, Aratus and Others: The Weather-Sign as a Literary Subject. By Wi1- 
LIAM ERNEST GILLESPIE. (Princeton diss.) Ann Arbor: Edwards Bros., 
Inc., 19388. Pp. ix+72. 

In this work Dr. Gillespie has first discussed the appearances of the 
weather-sign as a literary subject prior to Aratus, when it was largely inci- 
dental and often seems to have had no high literary merit. Aratus, in his 
Diosemeia, was the first to write a poem solely on the weather-sign, and he 
established it as proper material for literary treatment. Later writers on the 
topic are careful to follow in the tradition and tone set by Aratus, although 
they do not always draw their subject matter from him. 

Certainly this was the case with Vergil in his first Georgic (ll. 351-463), 
since, except in spirit, one cannot demonstrate a direct connection between 
Vergil and Aratus. Dr. Gillespie finds Varro Atacinus and Varro Reatinus 
more important than Aratus in furnishing Vergil with material about weather- 
signs, and he examines the relation among these two authors and Vergil and 
Aratus. In addition, he considers the later prognosticators, Pliny the Elder, 
Aelian, Geoponica, and Codex Laurentianus 28, 32, who are all deeply under 
the influence of their predecessors. 

A study of this sort is most interesting in showing how persistent and how 
exact such a minor literary tradition could remain through the centuries; and 
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it is always useful to examine a conventional subject which has lost popularity 
today but once was of widespread importance, so that we can see how 
similarly ancient authors have treated even this mutual theme. 


WALTER ALLEN, JR. 
Princeton University 


A Short History of the Ancient World. By CHarLes Epwarb SmitTH and Pau. 
Gravy Moorweap. New York: D. Appleton—Century Co., 1939. Pp. 653. 
$3.75. 

Among the several briefer surveys of ancient history which have appeared 
recently, the present work may be especially commended for its balanced 
distribution of space and for the attention given to literature, religion, and 
general cultural development. The book falls into six almost equal parts: the 
ancient Near East (a field to which most texts devote far too little attention), 
the Hellenic world to 404, Hellenism through the third century, early Rome, 
the Gracchi through Augustus, and, lastly, the Roman Empire. Although an 
attempt is made to conclude this work with a discussion of the end of the 
Empire in the West rather than ending with the age of Constantine, as is more 
customary, the presentation of this period is very brief; in fact, it receives 
only twenty-three pages, mostly devoted to literature and Christianity. 
Throughout the book the sections dealing with literature attempt to do more 
than merely list authors and their works. There are well-chosen quotations 
and synopses of the works of the ancient poets, dramatists, historians, phi- 
losophers, and scientists, which seem likely to inspire the intellectually curious 
student to read further among these writers. Controversial matters are occa- 
sionally discussed in a stimulating manner in footnotes. The arrangement of 
materials, subheadings, and marginal notes is such that the general outline 
stands out clearly and should make the book very teachable. It should be a 
very satisfactory text for one-semester courses in ancient history or for year 
courses if there are facilities for a considerable amount of supplementary 
reading. 

RoBERT GEHLMANN BONE 
University of Illinois 


Das attische Prozessverfahren in seiner Wirkung auf die Gerichtsrede. By 
Franz LAmait. (‘‘Rhetorische Studien,” Heft 20.) Paderborn: Ferdinand 
Schéningh, 1938. Pp. 167. 

This study, originally a doctoral dissertation, consists of an introduction 
and four chapters followed by an index of passages. There can be no quarrel 
with the author’s premise as stated in the Hinleitung (p. 9): ‘““Wenn wir die 
attischen Redner verstehen wollen, miissen wir eine Vorstellung von den at- 
tischen Rechtsverhiiltnissen haben; wenn wir Aussagen iiber das attische 
Recht machen wollen, sind wir auf Interpretation der Redner angewiesen. 
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Rein philologische und juristische Forschung miissen Hand in Hand gehen.” 
Chapter i consists of an interpretation of (a) Andocides i and pseudo-Lysias vi; 
(b) Lysias i; and (c) Lysias xxiv. Conclusions reached are the following: there 
are later additions in Andoc. i; Wilamowitz is probably wrong in suspecting 
that parts of Lysias i are later additions; Lysias xxiv may well have been 
written in its entirety post festum. Chapter ii deals with the dvaxprors. It is 
maintained that at the preliminary hearing litigants were obliged to answer 
the questions put to them by their opponents; hence, it was the litigant’s 
best source of information concerning the manner in which the opposition 
intended to conduct its side of the case. This theory, I regret to say, I must 
reject bag and baggage, since it is supported neither by facts nor even by 
probability. According to chapter iii, dixn Yevdouaprupiwy was not fundamen- 
tally an instrument to make possible the revision of a verdict; it was rather in 
essence “eine autonome Deliktsklage.’’ Chapter iv deals rather generally with 
special pleas and is only loosely connected with the main body of this study. 

This is the twentieth “Heft” of ““Rhetorische Studien.” In a remarkably 
short time this series has grown into outstanding prominence. May this fine 
series and its distinguished editor, Professor E. Drerup, of Nymwegen, con- 
tinue to flourish! 


AuFrepD P. DorJAHN 
Northwestern University 


Die Imago clipeata: Ein Beitrag zur Portrait- und Typengeschichte. By Jo- 
HANNES BouTen. (“Studien zur Geschichte und Kultur des Altertums,”’ 
Band XXI, Heft. 1.) Paderborn: Schéningh, 1937. Pp. 131. 

The “imago clipeata”’ is properly a portrait on a shield; then, by derivation, 

a portrait of bust form in a round field. The type passed from classical into 

Christian art, with which this study is chiefly concerned. The first thirty- 

seven pages are devoted to the Roman material. It is stated that another 

scholar, who is not named, will deal more exhaustively with that part of the 
subject, but in the meantime this is the best account to be found. 

For about 300 B.c. portraits of ancestors on shields are proved by Pliny, 
and Macedonian coins of about the same date show portraits, such as occur 
on coins generally, in the centers of shields. It is uncertain in what region the 
practice originated or became common. No actual shields with portraits have 
survived, though abundantly attested; but bust portraits in round fields are 
plentiful, chiefly from the imperial period, and particularly as sepulchral por- 
traits. Then, according to Bolten’s conclusions, in the second half of the 
third century the type was adopted in eastern churches and soon after in the 
West. At first it was used only for representations of Christ, later for saints 
and other ecclesiastical figures. Extensive lists are given, and the book con- 
stitutes a considerable contribution to Christian archeology. 


F. P. JoHNSON 
University of Chicago 
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